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INTER-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


ANALYSIS OF SHORTCOMINGS IN AFRICAN PLANNING SYSTEMS 
Paris LE MOIS EN AFRIQUE in French No 182-183, Feb-Mar 81 pp 84-94 
[Article by Andre Badibanga: "Obscurity and Gaps in African Planning Systems"] 


[Text] Have the countries which have chosen "planning-based 
liberalism" as a development model managed to achieve effective 
regulation of their national economies by means of planning 
systems that rely more on guidelines than strict orders? 


One has to admit the answer is no. Because, despite all of 
Africa's experience in planning over more than 20 years, no 
way has yet been found to control the external contingencies 
which impact so negatively on those national economies. 


In addition, they downplay the role of man and subsistence 
agriculture in their projections, and they go against the 
grain of the industrial revolution. This has been the cause 
of countless failures. 


The notion of planning appeared in Africa at the pivotal time of independence. 
Since that time it has continued to fuel economic debate and, gradually, to r:place 
the mechanisms which previously had guided public administration. 


But what exactly is meant by economic planning? In general it is defined as a pro- 
cess intended to generate discussion of the economic system and quantify the real 
needs of the economy under consideration. 


Starting from this assessment of the needs, the political leaders--after preliminary 
consultation with the chief organs of the state--establish the more or less long- 
term growth objectives to be pursued for the enhanced well-being of the nation. 

From the nature of those objectives, and above all from the manner in which they 

are to be achieved--taking into account the predominant mode of production-——the 
fundamental characteristics, respectively, of Soviet and of Western planning, are 
derived. 


The former is called centralized, in that it is imposed by compelling force on the 
socio-economic system and replaces the market mechanisms. The latter is called 
liberal, because it is defined as a pedagogical instrument aimed more at guiding 
economic players than making their decisions for them. 





As between these two modes of planning which seem--in theory--to share no common 
ground, where do the various African planning systems fit, and how should they be 
described? "In our system of planning-based liberalism," says Mr Ahidjo, the 
Cameroonian head of state, "which proscribes anarchy, our planning can only be 
advisory, and of course prescribe the most important domestic options within which 
the spirit of free enterprise can flourish among economic players" (AFRIQUE- 
AUJOURD'HUI, No 13, p 9). 


Is that rough--and admittedly incomplete-—definition of African-style planning 
actually consistent with the model of “planning-based" liberalism that regulates 
the Western Economies? 


Is the impact of African planning on the realities—-that is, on the complex intri- 
cacies of their national economies—one of at least moderating, if not controlling, 
the shocks attendant to their openness to the world outside? 


Do the African development plans--elaborated sometimes in such profuse detail as 
to discourage the reader-—-actually achieve the growth objectives which constitute 
the justification of their existence? Do they contain both the qualitative and 
quantitative elements which together enliven economic life? 


In short, are they aimed at advancing man, both literally and figuratively, and 
improving the quality of his life? Such are some of the questions we intend to 
examine in this article. 


Advisory Plans 


From an examination, admittedly far from exhaustive, of the first attempts at plan- 
ning mounted at the onset of African decolonization, one conclusion emerges: 
African plans are more advisory than authoritarian, in that they are presented as 
simple pedagogical tools, rather than mandatory plans in the sense in which the 
term is understood in the socialist countries. In addition, they do not replace 
free enterprise or the play of supply and demand. Does this mean that price con- 
trols, the cornerstone of both planning-based and laisser-faire liberalism, stand 
out in capital letters? A delicate problem, one regarding which a number of plan- 
ners are speaking out bluntly. 


Nevertheless, this free enterprise has been tempered here and there by various 
joint ventures in the economic field which often involve unequal partnerships 
between public and private capital--and nationalizations--which have been aborted 
even before producing the results expected. 


Examples are those denationalizations known here as "dezairianization" and there 
"de-ivorization." 


The purely hortatory nature of the African plans leads them to extol, for want of 
something better, opening the economies to the outside world. Such is the case 
with the 7th Ivorian plan, which provides nct only for moving ahead with "the 
liberal economic option" but also the country's “opening to the outside world." 


This opening is a constraint, because of the predominance of export crops which 
constitute the principal if not unique source of foreign exchange earnings. The 
intensive exploitation of these crops holds a privileged place in African planning. 








Witness the 7th Ivorian plan which calls for rapid growth of the following crops: 
coffee and cacao, which, according to M.T. Diawara, former Ivorian minister of 
economic affairs, constitute "the principal resources of the country" and produc- 
tion of which will increase [sic] fror 270,000 tons in 1975 to 330,000 tons in 
1980. 


However, still according to the former minister, it is "sugarcane production which 


is going to beat all records;" because it is going to rise from 115,000 tons in 
1975 to 5.5 million tons by 1985. 


The growth of sugarcane production assumes particuiar importance in the plans of 
other African countries. According to the plans of the Ethiopian Government, sugar- 


cane production will increase to 37,000 tons by 1980 [sic] and to 112,000 tons in 
1985. 


By 1980 Sudan will be capable of producing 800,000 tons, half of which will be 
¢cestined for export. As for Zaire, the government's plan drawn up in 1974 involves 


raising the curgent 45,000-ton level of sugarcane production to 200,000 tons by 
1980. 


The development of export crops and/or mineral production not only occupies a privi- 
leged position in African plans-—-it even seems to be their be-all and end-all. Let 


us take two examples, in this connection: socialist Mozambique, and the no less 
socialist Algeria. 


1) Mozambique: the 1978-1979 "investment program," drawn up instead of a “long- 
term plan" due to the lack of statistical equipment has among its aims: an increase 
in mineral prospecting and in the rail network, appropriations for which together 
consume nearly 45 percent of the financial resources mobilized for the above- 
mentioned program (see "Mozambique's Choice” in LE MONDE DIPLOMATIQUE, January 1979). 


-2) Algeria: According to Pierre Judet, “investments for industry, which grew 
tenfold between 1963 and 1969, grow tenfold again between 1969 and 1974, and between 
1974 and 1977." Thus, “industry's share amounts to 79 percent in the 3rd plan, 


compared to 53 percent in the first plan," as reported in LE MONDE of 2 November 
1979. 


What are the problems posed by this intensive exploitation of industrial plants 
and/or the mining sector? 


The priority given to the industrial sector and the development of export crops 
entails considerable outlays to finance the implementation of the governmental 


plans. This in turn results in the African countries becoming heavily dependent on 
external borrowing. 


Financial Dependence 


This propensity of African planning to consume foreign capital is linked to the 
economic scale of the countries in question. In other words, the more mineral 
wealth a country has, the greater its capacity to borrow from external sources. The 
figures spell this out at length. For the years 1966, 1967, and 1970, Cameroon's 








contribution to the financing of its own planning is on the order of 26.9 percent, 
while the contributions of foreign capitalists vary between 42 and 44 percent. That 
is to say that between the 3rd and the 4th plan, external investment (25.28 percent) 
[sic] increased by 42.26 percent. (See Albert Bonnal, "The Fourth Cameroonian 
Plan," in REVUE FRANCAISE D'ETUDES POLITIQUES AFRICAINES, Aug-Sep 1977). 


That dependence on foreign moneylenders is even stronger in Zaire--whose external 
indebtedness amounted to $3 million in late 1978. 


In fact, according to the 1977-1978 annual report of the Central Bank, Zaire's 
public dzbt amounted to 2.193 billion zaires at the end of 1977, compared to 1.430 
billion in 1976. 


This doubling of the debt results from the determination of the government to 
increase exploitation of the copper mines, Zaire's principal scurce of revenue. 


A sign of the times: one of the big consumers of external loans in Zaire is 
GECAMINES [General Quarries and Mines Company]--the state-owned company responsible 
for developing the exploitation of the copper mines--which, for its expansion, 
drained 91.9 million zaires (Fr 100 = 48.9701 zaires) in 1977, compared to 17.8 
million in 1976. (Op. cit. pp 185-187). 


With regard to other African countries, one notes the same dependence. Such is the 
case with Benin, which "will be able," according to the introduction to the first 
plan, “to finance about 20 percent of public investment and 65 percent of private 
investment, or in other words about one-fourth of local investment. This shows 
that massive resort to external aid will be a critical prerequisite for carrying 
out the plan, particularly with regard to public investment . "2 


So much for Benin. But what can be said about Algeria, for example? To finance its 
industrial development, which constitutes the overriding priority of its planning, 
Algeria "has had to resort to external financing in the form of state loans and also 
in the form of (private) bank loans," writes Pierre Judet, who also adds: "the 
external financing portion has been concentrated on industry (about 90 percent). 
That rapidly growing external debt has, since 1978, entailed annual debt service 
outlays approaching 20 percent of the value of the country's exports. It is anti- 
cipated that in 1980-1983, debt service will climb past 25 percent of the value of 
the country's exports.” (LE MONDE, op. cit.) 


This growing disparity between external and internal contributions to the financing 
of the national development plans is still more striking in Gabon, which “remains 
faithful,” the planners note, “to its spirit of liberalism, characterized by 
flexible planning, leaving an important role to the foreign private sector which 
contributes about 60 percent of the financing for the implementation of the 
national development plans.'4 


To give an idea of the importance of foreign capital to the implementation of 
African planning, we cite several other figures: of 110 companies with capital 
assets of less than Fr CFA 10 million established in Cameroon the day after inde- 
pendence, only 7 were partly owned by Cameroonians. 








The preponderant place held by foreign capital in the financing of African plans is 
not without its drawbacks. Limiting the freedom of action of the rulers, it also 
confers a great deal of authority on the foreign moneylenders. The latter can use 
their influence to turther their own goals, rather than those of the development 
plans. For example, in opposition to the budgetary austerity called for by some 
government or other, they might award fat saiaries to their local employees, with 
all the inflationary risks that are entailed. 


In addition, foreign aid--whatever its end and source--always has strings attached, 
to the extent that it entails an obligation for the beneficiary country to place 
its orders for studies and other things with the donors. Leopold Sedhar-Senghor, 
the former Senegalese president, is doubtless best placed to appreciate the 
negative aspects: "foreign aid, even in its most generous forms, puts constraints 
on the implementation of the projects identified in our plan, because of the impact 
it may have on the interests of those providing the financing." (See Latyr Kamara, 
PRESENCE AFRICAINE, lst Quarter 1971). 


And Mr MacNamara, the president of the World Bank, puts it in even stronger terms: 
"I have been struck by the potential of these African countries and the many possi- 
bilities for profitably investing capital there." (idem) 


The Food Shortfall 


Since the implementation of the African development plans proves to be, if not 
burdensome for their economies, at least subject to many changes, of course to 
accommodate the interests of the foreign financiers, how is one to explain the high 
rates of growth achieved by some countries such as Ivory Coast (at the time of 

the famous "economic miracle"), the Congo, and Mauritania? 


Is there not a fundamental contradiction, in terms of Maoist dialectics, between 
the economic performance of some African countries and the lack of performance, or 
very slow performance, in getting plans moving and actually functioning? 


Far from it: the highest rates of externally oriented growth shown by these 
countries derive from certain favorable circumstances, which moreover are all 
exogenous: good economic conditions, high prices for certain commodities (the 
deterioration of the terms of trade being supposedly a random process) and the 
strategy adopted by the subsidiaries of the multinationals. 


For example, Mauritania's growth in the years 1971-1972 was more the result of the 
establishment of MIFERNA [sic; probably MIFERMA, Iron-Mining Company of Mauritania] 
than of the measures called for in the national plan. 


It is the same with Gabon, where the “highest growth rates were achived in 1968, 
in other words well before the implementation of the 5-year plan" (See Michel Dumas, 
PRESENCE AFRICAINE, 3rd Quarter 1971). 


Also, the economic dynamism the Congo seemed to exude at about that same time was 
founded on the intensive exploitation of manganese and oil prospecting by the 
foreign companies. This explains the importance assumed by the latter in Africa's 
economic life, an importance which in turn explains the primacy of the industrial 
sector and the outward-looking growth which occurs to the detriment of the process 





of domestic [capital] accumulation. in other words, the African plans have not 
interrupted the line of development the economy was taking before the era of 
independence, but instead have reinforced it. These plans are thus to the economy 
what international law is to political life: they do not take precedence, but 
rather come afterward to codify it into "mandatory" rules, which, however, cannot 
be imposed on the sovereign states. 


The African development plans no longer have any impact on the structure of the 
economies: being unable to regulate the latter, they confine themselves merely to 
taking into account the wishes of the moneylenders to the detriment of the vital 
needs of the people. This being so, they are really a part of the inherited 
economic system and because of this are a heavy encumbrance to Africa's economic 
development. 


Thus we have the externally-oriented growth already described, which provides a per- 
fect illustration of the "law" of diminishing returns derived from the considerable 
development efforts made in the mining and industrial sectors, while subsistence 
agriculture stays in a slump. 


As a consequence of this piecemeal development, the amount of land cultivated and 
under irrigation is ridiculously low in Africa, compared to the vitality of the 
industrial sector. In Algeria, to cite but one example, it is around 300,000 hec- 
tares in 1979, compared to 290,500 hectares in 1977. This is why subsistence 
agriculture's share in African economic life declines from year to year. This is 
also why food shortfalls make African countries dependent on food imports. 


In Guinea, for example, the food deficit has had the side effect of strengthening 
the country's food dependence on the United States. The latter provided Guinea, 

in exchange fcr investments in the mining sector, 10,000 tops of rice, 75,000 tons 
of flour, and 200 tons of vegetable oils during 1976 alone.” Again in agricultural 
terms, the situation in Zaire is even more worrisome. Listen to the report of the 
Bank of Zaire, already cited above: "foodstuff production for the supply of the 
domestic market remains insufficient despite increases in the price paid to the 
producer since 1974, This development has made the country more dependent on food 
product imports." The latter amounted to 468,511,239 zaires [worth of food products] 
for 1974, compared to 231,329,533 zaires for 1975. That decline is not due to 
changes in the level of domestic demand, whith continues to remain vigorous, but to 
problems in the national treasury, especially the weight of the public external debt. 


This latter figure was $1,400 million in 1974 according to official sources, and 
$17 million according to the creditors. Upon evaluation, the debt structure looked 
like this: $900 million in loans from commercial banks, $400 million provided by 
governments and foreign financial entities, $300 million in loans to the country in 
the form of "conditional" aid and $100 million in multilateral loans. 7 


In the face of that lamentable condition in the public finances, the "recovery plan" 
launched at the end of 1977 could only achieve concrete results, according to the 
review ZAIRE-AFRIQUE (Feb 1977) if the authorities would put the brakes on: 1) the 
budgetary deficit, which was 148 percent, in comparison with overall tax revenues-- 
and 2) the agricultural, particularly the food, deficit. Added to the strong trend 
toward exporting raw materials and importing finished products, characteristic of 
satellite economies, does this double deficit not spring from an overly selective 
concentration of national planning objectives for the industrial sector? 


= 














The Insatiable Appetite of the Government Payroll 


In reality, overly favored as the industrial sector may be, it is the tertiary 
sector, through its mediating function, which absorbs more than 50 percent of 
operating budcets. Then we have the hypertrophy of the government payroll, that 
cyst on the body of poverty which has tumed itself into a veritable employer of 
the army of the urban jobless who people the slums. Proofs? They are numerous: 
in Chad, the number of government employees went from 2,000 in 1960 to top 30,000 
in 1979. From 18,000 in 1960 in Senegal, it rose to 36,863 in 1968. To that 
figure must be added the number of local administrative agents (5,000) and cae 
security forces (6,000) .8 


The most powerful “active” force in the People’s Republic of the Congo, writes 
Jean-Marc Kafleche, “is today its bureaucracy: 36,000 employees.” In Cameroon, the 
number of jobs created in the civil service in less than a decade exceeds 20,000, 
for an increase of 10 percent per year in administrative personnel. 


This swelling of the ranks of public administration often proceeds from the political 
interventionism whose injurious effects end by paralyzing the authority responsible 
for attaining the objectives of national planning. One fact is certain: the 
politics of cliques and the spirit of nepotism it encourages is responsible in part 
for the untimely breakdown of African planning. That breakdown, according to 
Professor Benoit Verhaegen, is caused by the lack of effectiveness of “political 
will" and, according to the governor of the Central Bank of Zaire, "the incessant 
changing of objectives dictated by political fluctuations" bears the seeds of 

failure for African plans. Because “every minister has his own priorities" which 

he intends to carry out regardless of other considerations. 


Another reason for the “non-implementability" of African development plans: the all 
too incurable inadequacy of the administrative apparatus; for, according to A. 
Waterston, “any plan whose execution depends on a reorganization of the public ad- 
ministration or a radical change of attitudes on the part of the government employ- 
ees is in trouble even before one begins to implement it" (ZAIRE-AFRIQUE, Dec 1974). 


Also, the repeated failures which are the lot of these plans arise from a lack of 
realism which mars them and drains them of any substance. This lack of realism 

is connected with the fact that African development plans do not take into account 
the realities of the international environment surrounding them. This explains 
why they inflate growth objectives in a way that strains the belief of foreign 
financiers. 


This is the reason why the objectives in the African development plans are always 
divorced from the fundamental aspiration of the people. 


At the same time, they concentrate far too much on the top levels, leaving the 
base of the socio-eccxomic system far too decentralized. In fact, both in their 
formulation and in their problematic execution, African development plans are a 
perfect reflection of the strong, centralized states inherited from the colonial 
era or hastily established as soon as independence was regained. That tendency to 


concentrate development objectives at the apex of the state falls too muh into the 
organizational mold of totalitarian parties, in which decisions emerging from the 


top manifesc themselves at the base in the form of diktats. This transmission of 











orders from the top down without preliminary discussion derives from the vertical 
division of labor which rules international trade. 


The result is stagnation in regional and inter-regional development, which is 
totally left out of both the process of designing and implementing the planning. 

At the bottom of this inadequacy, there is another political reason: the objectives 
of economic growth which serve as markers in the planning are too dispersed, when 
they do not gravitate around a single axis of development-—--to the detriment of 
other regions which are left out--and intentionally?-—-—of the development process. 


In that connectioa, listen to one testimonial: Gbado-Lite is on the way to becom- 
ing one of the main attractions of the so-called Equatorial region. The birthplace 
of the president, it could soon perhaps rival Yamoussoukro, the home town of the 
Ivorian president, Houphouet-Boigny, who has made the latter one of the most impor- 
tant places in the country. 


"It is to Gbado-Lite that one must go to hear the Zairian head of state describe 
his personal views on the future of his country, and in addition explain how he 
intends to make his native soil a veritable showcase of development" (Philippe 
Decraene, "Le Guide Supreme aux Champs," LE MONDE of 25-26 February 1979). 


Leopard-Spot Development 


As one can see, economic planning African-style is far from being a synthesis 
between regional and central development, between central authority and regional 
autonomy, between the wishes of the president and the deep, impalpable desires 
which stir in the national soul. From this concentration of planning at the top 
levels of the country, and/or a particular region apart from the national context, 
comes unbalanced development, "“leopard-spot™ development, in which, for example, a 
railroad, or a port city, or even a simple village, might be the objective. 


In short, African economic development, in terms of its planning, cannot be under- 
stood as a process of change which gradually links up with all sectors of the 
country, but is more of an isolated factor which moves toward "progress" against 
the grain of other domains that are committed to inertia. This piecemeal, not to 
say unipolar development, results from the absence of a national consensus on 
planning which moreover does not adequately take into account oth endogenous and 
exogenous factors--such as internal and external conditions that are counter- 
productive for the economy--which continue to slow dcwn its progress in one way or 
another. 


In addition, various fortuitous events and circumstances upset the same scientifi- 
cally established agendas. 


Among these hazards, one of the most important is international competitivity, the 
repeated fall of the market price for raw materials, whose malign effects are a 
stumbling-block for the take-off of African development plans. 


All this is only to say that the latter are not designed to signal, much less 
flash a warning light, in the face of impending crisis, to alert those responsible 
to look for appropriate measures to be taken. This is why the distinction between 





enterprises that are "sheltered" from and those "exposed" to external competition— 
though inscribed in capital letters in the physico-financial economic model--does 
not appear in the African plans. Now such a distinction is vital, if not indis- 
pensable for the implementation of any policy intended to distribute export credit 
in such a way as to benefit enterprises "exposed" to the foreign competition that 
is an intrinsic part of an open economy. In short, it is indispensable to 
planning-based "liberalism." Moreover, African planning seems to completely ig- 
nore the distribution of credit among the foreign enterprises with branches in 
Africa. 


This negligence expcses it to many pitfalls in devising an autonomous monetary 
policy. Thus, ecoromies are hit by waves of imported inflation, the perverse 
effects of which constrain household purchasing power and disorganize production 
apparatus. As an example, Zairian inflation: according to the (July 1980) report 
of the General Planning Commission, import prices in Zaire increased by 12.4 per- 
cent between 1977 and 1978. 


This price inflation reached 95 percent in early 1979, while the successive devalua- 
tions of Zaitian currency decided upon during 1978 and 1979 contemplated an increase 
in import prices of at lezst 75 percent. The result was a deterioration in terms 

of trade from 39.6 points (1978) to 29.7 points (1979), and this despite the fact 
that copper--the principal export product--held up well, the price, described as 
"favorable to Zaire," being 58,113 FB [Belgian francs] per ton in 1979, compared to 
49,865 FB per ton in 1978, or a 36 percent increase, 


Copper's good performance did not make much of an impact on inflation, which eroded 
purchasing power by about 36 percent during the year 1979. 


Thus, seen either with the naked eye or magnified with a telescopic lens, the in- 
crease in the price of imported goods on the kinois markets was 136 percent, or more 
than the 10 percent by which Zairian currency was devalued in 1979. 


Despite the 72 percent wage increase, the increase in the tidal wave of inflation 
betrays a certain imbalance between supply and demand. This has led to a series 
of devaluations that by the end of 1979 increased import prices (in zaires, of 
course) by 100 percent. 


It has also led to inflation in the price of consumer (family) goods of 2518 [sic] 
points for 1979, or an increase of 97.4 percent over 1978, Broken down by product, 
it was distributed as follows: food products, 89 percent; clothing, 123 percent; 
housing, 146 percent, and miscellaneous, 157 percent. 


By fueling sectoral disturbances, imported inflation at the same time imperils 

the implementation of African development plans, which have already shown themselves 
to be slow to take off, burdened as they are by the public debt, and is another 
source of financial dependence. All these facts work together like so many 
shackles, to remove man, and the miserable fate he endures, from African planning. 


No Trace of Man 


In effect, his lifestyle, the quality of life, does not appear at all in African 
planning. Nor does the social infrastructure which attests to the quality of the 








structure of life. Among those instruments of social cohesion which make life 
beautiful, one of the most important is housing. 


On this crucial question, one finds nothing but a thick curtain of silence: one 
example, among many others: since the lst Algerian plan and all the way up to 1978, 
"housing got only the crumbs: 16.6 percent of the cement consumed in 1973 and 15 
percent in 1977. Now numerous investigations have shown that the dearth of housing 
in Algeria is a major contributing factor to the absenteeism and instability which 
are developing in the factories and in everyday life."10 


The absence of man, along with the absence of subsistence agriculture, shows that 
African development plans are trying to regulate the general advance of the economy 
in a direction opposite to the trajectory traversed by the industrial revolution, 
which used agriculture as a point of departure. In other words, industrialization 
comes after the agricultural revolution, which, after having eliminated the centers 
of famine in Europe, went on to produce a food surplus. The latter, in turn, 
engendered both [new] food needs and energy needs. Then in turn came the birth of 
cotton thread cloth mill industries that would have failed but for the introduction 
of iron and the steam-engine. Thus, we have the famous formulation of Bairoch: 
Industrial Revolution = Agriculture + Cotton + Iron + Steam-Engine." 


But the African countries are trying to get out of the rut of underdevelopment in a 
way that is contrary to the process of the industrial revolution, in other words to 
the development "model" of the "rich" countries which is in fact their very frame 
of reference. 


This system of development which goes counter to the process of the industrial 
revolution cannot, so long as the liberal planning option remains unchanged, lead 
to positive results. For it relegates subsistence agriculture to the sidelines, 
though it is the base on which the industrial revolution takes off. 





Now agriculture is a not insignificant source of the income that is an irdispensable 
prerequisite for the formation of savings. The continuing erosion of the latter 
in Africa is due precisely to forgetting the driving force of agriculture in the 
process of growth, as well as in achieving the pre-eminence of industrialization. 





The result: the capital intended to finance development plans cannot be found, for 
the primacy of industry over the agricultural sector “is going to be," writes 
Abdoulaye Wade, "a hindrance characterized by the absence of capital available 
for future investment ."12 


Editor's Note: Andre Badibanga was a journalist from 1964 to 1969 in Zaire, a 
graduate of the Advanced School of Journalism in Lille, of the Institute for Politi- 
cal Studies in Paris, of the French Institute for the Press and Information 
Sciences, and of the Institute for the Study of Social and Economic Development 


[IEDES]. 
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ANGOLA 


COMMENTS ON DOS SANTOS-MITTERRAND MEETING 
Paris LE MONDE in French 15 Oct 81 p 6 
[Article by Jean-Claude Pomonti: "Dos Santos' Official Visit to Paris"] 


[Text] Awaited in Paris on 14 October for an official 2-day working visit, 
President dos Santos of Angola, the 15th African head of state to be received 
by France since 21 May, will meet with Francois Mitterrand on Thursday. 


President dos Santos had wanted to come to Paris for many weeks, in order to 
erase the misunderstanding caused by the "joint communique" affair in Luanda. 
This "communique" had been published there following the August visit to the 
Angolan capital of Messrs Guy Penne and Regis Debray. At that time, these 
two officials had denied signing a communique denouncing in rather undiploma- 
tic terms the U.S. attitude in Southern Africa. In fact, it seems that 
rightly or wrongly, disappointed by the welcome granted by Paris 2 months 
earlier to a special envoy carrying a message from dos Santos to Mitterrand-- 
he had, nevertheless, been received by Guy Penne--the Angolans had decided to 
accord a rather cool welcome to the French president's emissaries. President 
dos Santos believes that the incident is now settled, as does the French side. 


Bilateral relations are rather satisfactory. Commercial exchanges have signif- 
icantly progressed these last few years, reaching 400 million francs in 1980. 
This year, moreover, contracts amounting to approximately 1 billion francs have 
been signed between Angola and French firms. Luanda wishes that cooperation 
develop more rapidly, notably in the fields of oil, mechanics, coffee and 
fishing. 


The Namibian question will be at the heart of the talks between the two chiefs 
of state. The French have repeatedly supported the Angolan position according 
to which the presence of Cuban troops in Angola (between 15,000 and 20,000 

men) could not be tied to a settlement of the conflict. Nevertheless, Presi- 
dent Mitterrand doubtlessly will not fail to remind his counterpart that France 
expects to see, in the wake of a Namibian settlement, a progressive withdrawal 
of the Cuban troops stationed in the country for nearly 6 years. 


Practically frozen since the failure of the Geneva conference in January 1981, 
the Namibian negotiations should reopen the last week in October on the occa- 
sion of the Southern Africa tour of the representatives of the contact group 
led by Chester Crocker, the U.S. undersecretary of state for African affairs. 
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The delegation, which is supposed to visit Luanda, Cape Town and Windhoek 
before visiting the other "frontline" capitals should, in principle, nego- 
tiate the constitutional guarantees to be granted to minorities in Namibia 

at the time of eventual independence. The Quai d'Orsay points out that above 
all, a renewed emphasis should be given to the "mechanics" of the negotia- 
tions in order to reach an agreement in 1982. In case a modus vivendi could 
be reached on the basis of these guarantees, negotiations could then center 
on the subjects of a "second phase": the modalities of a UN mission--within 
the framework of a peace process--and especially the definition of its 
"impartiality," a point very important to the South Africans. 


In fact, it seems that negotiations between Washington and Pretoria--notably 

on the occasion of the September meeting in Zurich between Messrs Crocker and 
Fourie--have already produced an agreement on a settlement on the basis of UN 
Resolution 435 on Namibia. Chester Crocker reportedly pointed out to his South 
African interlocutor that the United States would give up tying the question 

of the Cuban military presence in Angola to the Namibian problem, and that 
Pretoria should not wager on a U.S. alignment along the South African positions. 


This relative U.S. firmness could possibly explain why the Angolan minister of 
foreign affairs, a few days later in New York, evoked th: fact that negotia- 
tions had "progressed." Aware of the U.S. policy, Pretoria has reportedly 
accepted since that time to discuss the modalities of the application of UN 
Resolution 435, the only basis for negotiations acceptable to African states. 


However, South African leaders do not seem to have reached a decisive choice. 
Some of them reportedly remain persuaded that the United States, if it found 
itself with its back to the wall, would align itself with South Africa. Others 
reportedly believe that the Reagan administration, well disposed toward them, 
is offering them today a unique opportunity to settle the Namibian question 
under the best possible conditions. All agree in doubting the timeliness of 
offering constitutional guarantees to Namibian minorities, no matter who they 
are. "And what if, after such a precedent, they would ask us one day to give 
such guarantees to domestic groups?" is a question heard in Johannesburg today. 


According to the statements made recently in the Seychelles by Guy Penne, 
Paris had decided, after "some hesitation," to remain within the contact group 
and to play in it, at the request of those African states primarily concerned, 
the role of the "eye of Africa." Angola does not ask for more, and dos Santos 
will no doubt repeat this to Mitterrand. 


In exchange, Luanda will perhaps have to take more into consideration, in the 
future, the reticence of the Elysee vis-a-vis the "Cuban garrison" used as pro- 
tection by a regime which, at least officially, refuses to open any kind of 
dialogue with the "rebels" within its country. The extremely active guerrillas 
of Jonas Savimbi have too wide a base--particularly ethnic--to be characterized 
as mere "puppets of the South African racists," as Angolan officials do. 


CSO: 4719/106 
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REASONS FOR INCREASE IN PRICE OF BREAD, CEMENT NOTED 
Brazzaville ETUMBA in French No 609 12 Sep 81 p 2 
[Article by Dominique Mbango: "Measures That Speak for Themselves" | 


[Text] In its 9 September 1981 meeting, the Council of Ministers 
decided to increase the prices of bread and cement and the Lina- 
Congo tariffs. This important decision has given rise to much 
discussion in different walks of life. It is desirable therefore 
that we explain to our readers the combination of factors 

that have led the government to this decision. 


Let us remember first of all that the government would never deliberately make de- 
cisions against the general public. The PCT [Congolese Labor Party], the party of 
the workers, the farmers and the revolutionary intellectuals, guards jealously over the 
interests of the masses. This means that the party's heart literally bleeds when 
it finds itself compelled to accept a price rise. At every meeting of the Central 
Committee, its National Policy Directorate discusses at length the questions of 
the cost of living and the purchasing power of the people. Everyone knows that 
these questions are extremely sensitive ones insofar as their solutions are 
strictly dependent upon the interaction of several parameters that are not under 
Gur control. These include the prices of products we import, which are not fixed 
by us. The economic and monetary chaos of the capitalist system necessarily 
affects our circumstantially dependent economies. 


The Matter of Bread 


Let us point out that, although the wheat producing and exporting countries raise 
their prices year after year, our price of flour has not changed since 1973. Its 
cost to the Congolese state, however, has become a very heavy burden: 100 million 
CFA francs of CFA francs worth of subsidies a month! 


This explains the fact that for some time now in the Congo, a 130-gram loaf of 
bread has cost 20 CFA francs, whereas in France a loaf of only 100 grams during 
the same time has cost 50 CFA francs! 


For some years now, the bakers have been applying to the Congolese government for 
permission to raise the price of the 130-gram loaf to 40, even 50, francs. 
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Other parallel sources, based on their calculations, have proposed a price of 

35 francs. The government, however, in lieu of 35, 40 or 50 francs has drawn the 
line at 25 francs. It is thus a governmental and sovereign decision, which limiis 
waste at consumer levels. Because of its concern, the government has had to 
increase its subvention to 125,347,000 CFA francs per month. In addition, the 
bakers are very dissatisfied. 


At the Pool bakery, the manager says: “The increase in the price of flour is 45 
percent while that of the price of bread is 25 percent..." At the Ouenze bakery, 
the accountant says: "The price of bread should go to 30 francs at least... ." 


Cement 


The increase in the price of cement has also generated considerable comment. What 
exactly are the facts? 


Based on current production costs, the wholesale price of cement f.o.b the Cidolou 
[ expansion unknown | plant should be 46,448 francs per ton, and the retail price at 
the Brazzaville warehouse should be 53,170 francs per ton. 


Now, it is out of the question for the Cidolou to align its sales prices on its 
full production costs; the consequences at the consumer level would be disastrous. 


The National Commission on Prices, after integrating all the pertinent data, sub- 
mitted comproposals to the government, which then agreed to subsidize the Cidclou 
Plant to the extent 200 million CFA francs per year. Following are the prices set 
by the government: 

-~-32,000 francs/ton (f.0.b. plant); 

--36,000 francs/ton (wholesale price at Brazzaville) ; 

--38,000 francs/ton (retail price at Brazzaville). 

The Lina-Congo Tariffs 


The last increase in Lina-Congo tariffs dates back to 1974. Of course, when the 
habits of almost 20 years are upset, there is bound to be some resultant unrest. 


But let us give it some thought. Which is the more important: On the one hand, 
our habits, or, on the other hand, the interest of our state enterprises, our 
interest in the growth so diligently being sought by our state productive sector? 


Can we be sure, very sure, that since 1974 the factors on which Lina-Congo tariffs 
are based have not chanced by so much as one franc? Everyone knows that year 
after year the cost of fuel rises by some 15 percent, while the costs of operation 
and maintenance of the planes increase by more than 10 percent annually. 
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To the above must be added other variable parameters such as the expenses of the 
flight crews, airport taxes, landinc fees, etc. 


Such are the factors entering into the calculations that have resulted in estab- 
lishing the following schedule of fares: 


~-Brazzaville - Pointe-Noire: 19,700 in lieu of 11,215; 

--Brazzaville - Loubomo: 14,800 in lieu of 8,225; 

--Brazzaville -Djambala: 10,000 in lieu of 6,290; 

--Brazzaville -Epena: 20,000 in lieu of 19,940; 

~-Brazzaville - Impfondo: 20,000 (no change); 

--Brazzaville -Ouesso: 20,000 in lieu of 18,945; 

--Brazzaville - Owando: 20,000 in lieu of 14,290; 

--Brazzaville - Betou: 20,000 (no change); 

-~-Brazzaville - Kelle: 20,000 in lieu of 15,240; 

-~-Brazzaville -Mossendjo: 16,300 in lieu of 9,240; 

--Brazzaville -Ewo: 19,100 in lieu of 11,150; 

~-Brazzaville -Makoua: 20,000 im lieu of 15,500. 

This schedule has the effect of setting a ceiling rate of 20,000 francs, all taxes 
included, beyond a radius of 392 km. This provision is especially beneficial to 
those traveling to remote localities. 

This will enable Lina-Congo to fulfill its role as an instrument with which to open 
up the country. It is on this basis that the rate per kilometer has been set at 
30 francs in lieu of 46 francs for travelers between localities in interior regions. 
As can be seen, the increases that have been decided take into account, among 
other things, economic factors beyond our national boundaries, operating costs of 
production units, and the imperatives of readjustment. In every case, the govern- 
ment has sought diligently to ensure that the increase would not be deeply 
catastrophic for the masses. 

It will be up to the latter to organize and maintain vigilance to prevent ravenous 
merchants from seizing the ball on the rebound and adding unilateral and anarchic 
price increases of their own making. Monoprix, Score, Le Presto, SCKN [ Kouilou 
Nicri Company | and the corner merchants must not be allowed to increase their 
Prices on the excuse that the government has increased the price of bread! Let 


us be vigilant, comrades! 


9399 
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GAMBIA 


COMMENTS ON SENEGALESE UPHOLDING OF UNPOPULAR GAMBIAN GOVERNMENT 
Dakar AFRIKA in French No 133 Aug-Sep 81l pp 33-34 
/Commentary by Agathon: “What Should Be Done About Gambia?"/ 


[Text/ According to the “man in the street", although not without a 
little uncertainty, the problem is resolved: "I'm there, I'll stay 
there." What is the logic behind this? 


"The cost of blood. An incapable government made us look; it required 
gOing there to die in order to uphold it." 


"Is that sufficient?" 


"This unpopular government was spewed out by all classes. It was 
necessary then, it is necessary now, for forces from our country to 
protect this "chief of state" against his people. To what end? All 
that is needed is to turn him around." 


"Would that solve the problem vis-a-vis the Gambian people?" 


Here the logic wavers a little, and the "man in the street" answers 
with hesitation: "Aren't we the same people?" 


"The man in the street" is both right and wrong. He is right when he 
joins the anthropology that studies the Woloffs of Gambia and Senegal, 
as well as the semis-Bambaras and Joolas as a single people. but he is 
wrong in respect of a history that cannot be remade and that carries 
colonization in its train. This colonization crammed down the throat of 
Senegal a so-called English Gambia. After that there was the famous 

OAU decision on the frontiers, as though colonization had been a 
sacrament and the frontiers it drew were an act of God. 


But the new circumstances raise questions for Senegal that must be 
answered for today and tomorrow. Twice within one year has there been 
armed intervention. This seems to indicate that the so-called Gambian 
nation is incapable of establishing itself with validity. Moreover, 

the second intervention was no picnic. Much blood was shed: Senegalese 
blood, Gambian blood. Thirty-four Senegalese deaths and the customary 
proportion of wounded, and at least 600 Gambian deaths. This is 
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enough to forge an irreparable gulf between the two peoples and brand 
batred into the heart of Senegal. 


Unless something is done, immediately. And this something, with all 
due respect to the "man in the street" cannot be quite simply an 
occupation, a colonization which would add to the hatred. The Gambian 
people must be called together, not to some prefabricated electoral 
consultation, which would bring us back Diawara and his team, but to 

a referendum which would offer a choice between forms of autonomy 
which, while having respect for history, would also take into account 
the needs of the present. 


The first necessity, it must be said crudely, is to make an end of the 
institutional existence of a complex of smugglers, locals or ex- 
patriates, whites, blacks or Moors, from the small store to the large 
firm. To make an end to this wound with a good customs union to be 
established on Senegal's terms, and with a cordon of customs agents 

at all road junctions, on all the beaches, agents who know each other 
well, through having been used openly, not to say officially, under 
the regime of a union group of bribing rogues. 


In truth, it is at the borders, or what remains of them, that the 
Senegalese uniform is needed, not at the gates of a false Buckingham 
Palace guarding a false king against a people already frustrated by 
his revolutionary vistory over a decayed regime. 


Mr Diawara is good enough (and bad enough) to have offered as a price 
for Senegalese bloodshed a few palliatives and some innocuous 

forms of cooperation that go in the direction of making his position 
permanent. We are still awaiting Senegal's true response, beyond the 
polite protocol. 


11550 
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MALI 


FRENCH JOURNALIST'S VIEW OF SITUATION IN MALI 
Dakar AFRICA in French No 133 Aug/Sep 81 pp 59-61 
[Article by Francois Misser: "The Malian Labyrinth"] 


[Text] We were certainly prisoners of the absurd, during our long trip through 
Senegal. In Mali, and not only because of what we did, we were to be involved 

even more in the absurd, lost as we were in a labyrinth of administrative complica- 
tions erected like so many walls. 


Added to this for good measure was one of the most confusing problems involving 
our maps. In the capital, Bamako, which was slowly emerging, at the end of 

March, from an epidemic of meningitis, which the government had been at some 

pains to keep quiet as long as possible, we were to note, not without some con- 
sternation, that the level of the river had reached its lowest point since the 
great drought of 1973. It would apparently have been like going through hell to 
drag ourselves again, like snails, between the rocks from Bamako to Koulikoro, 

for the pointless glory of having carried out our expedition's program to the 
letter. During all this time the flow of water in the river continued to decline, 
and the difficulties we encountered threatened to continue over the nearly 3,000 
km until we reached the confluence with the Benoue River, near Lokoja in Nigeria. 
Neither could we wait for the rainy season at Fouta-Djallon, which would not 

raise the level of the Niger River until June, at Bamako, and September, at Niamey. 


We therefore had to leave Bamako as soon as possible. However, the busybody 
officials there were not concerned about that. Quite to the contrary, directly 

or not, deliberately or not, they were to teach us very quickly that an expedition 
like ours, despite all of the physical obstacles, was first of all an administra- 
tive game which had to be lost or won in the government bureaus. 


Atmosphere of Spy-itis in Bamako 


Moreover, it was very difficult for us to do everything that we were required to 
do in a city which was continuously paralyzed during the 19 days of our stay by 
the visit of three chiefs of state. 


When finally we had obtained authorization to take movie films and photographs 
on Malian territory, the authorities hastened to add to this act of generosity 
a measure which was doubly constricting for us--financially and psychologically. 
As always in such cases, we were assigned a guide whose travel costs we had to 
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pay and whose role was revealed by this astonishing phrase from a high official 
of the Ministry of Information: "Excuse us, but we must assure ourselves that 
you are not hippies come to do I don't know what." 


This kind of constraint seemed unacceptable to us, the more so as nothing could 
justify it apart from the climate of vigilant spy-itis which has raged in Bamako 
for a very long time. This began after plots were hatched by Col Qadhdhafi for 
the apparent purpose of creating a Sahara federation under the leadership of 
Libya, as a proud chief of the Gao group, deeply hostile to "Arab imperialism," 
was to confirm to me. The strange, attempted coup d'etat carried out last March 
ended with the immediate expulsion of the counselor for military affairs of the 
Soviet Embassy. This could only strengthen the climate of mistrust. 


The Tourist Does Not Escape Accusations 


It seems that you have to look elsewhere for the reasons for the fear felt by 
Malian officials. Elsewhere, that is to say, everywhere: on the highways, which 
are more tightly controlled than ever (15 checkpoints, at least, on the 600 km 
from Bamako to Mopti), in the high schools and at the university. Outside the 


high schools and above all, the university whose students were suspended from their 


courses or who still languish in jail, some of them, for having demonstrated in 
1977 against the “guillotine examinations" set up to prevent entry into an over- 
crowded administrative service. Unless they toil away somewhere in the depths 

of the salt mines of Taoudeni, for having demanded explanations on the subject of 
the mysterious death of their leader, "Cabral." All Bamako whispers that he was 
executed by the government. 


Everywhere, we say, even among the hostesses at the "Trois Caimans" [Three Croco- 
diles], a night club on the banks of the river, among whom there were some, proud 
of having read "the word to the black women" ["La parole aux Negresses"], whom 
the authorities also accused, revealing the fact that the pursuit of drug traf- 
fickers by the police only covered up a large dragnet operation intended to 
assure them of a monopoly over this traffic. 


The paranoia in the atmosphere is such that children are ready to denounce you 
if, by chance, you are unfortunate enough to aim your camera at a subject likely 
to tarnish the image of Mali. The tourist himself does not escape accusations. 
Thus, two young Frenchmen were jailed a few months ago for having confused 
photography and recording the real situation. 


We were far from having any intention to involve ourselves in the secrets of the 
regime. However, the simple fact that we had expressed the intention to travel 
freely on the river caused such concern that it would have aroused the curiosity 
of the most inattentive of passers-by. They tried to dissuade us from continuing 
with our trip. They advised us to give up the Malian stage of the trip as if 
they regretted having prematurely given us authorization to travel across the 
country. 


As if this were not enough, our guide, frightened at the idea of being devoured 


alive by a mother hippopotamus or crunched by a father crocodile, tried to put 
off our departure each day. Finally, we had to decide to leave anyway. 
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Finally, we were placed before the following alternatives: give up or be evasive. 
We therefore left stealthily, tired of this Kafka-like universe which sent us 
from one dead-end to another. 


The Other Victims of the Drought 


The town of Mopti, which I had already visited in 1978 and 1979, seemed more 
affected by the drought than in the past. The Peul and Touareg camps at the 
gates of the Venice of the Niger River (so the tourist folder said) had grown. 
The “garibous" (talibes) [sic; not otherwise explained] swarmed as always in the 
covered market and in the already dried-up river basin. Beyond these external 
signs of decay, there was another kind of depression, more worrying because it 
affected the traditional activity of the town: fishing. 


First of all, as it happens, the bad winter season of 1980 in the Fouta area had 
involved the drying up of many places where the fish normally reproduced, we 

were told in several villages of the delta, which were members of the cooperative 
of Bozo fishermen. Further, the continuation of the drought had prevented the 
fish from completing their period of growth. Fewer fish caught, therefore, and 
caught younger--you can see the danger. To all of that, it is appropriate to 

add still other factors of a structural order. The union of the Bozo people with 
the river, which the doctor would baptize in his jargon, "biological equiiibrium," 
has been broken for a long time. Other ethnic groups (the Rimaibe, captives of 
the Peuls; the Sonrai; and the Bambara, principally) are reportedly also engaged 
in catching fish on a seasonal basis. 


The customs longest established among the Bozo people have also been changed. 

The migratory tradition of this people, according to which men, women, and children 
once followed the fish to Gao, has been broken by the efforts to send the children 
to school, to organize them and to settle them, in general carried on since the 
cooperatives have been established. This creates . new imbalance. 


Subsequently, the pressure of demand from Bamako and from other importing countries 
(Ghana, Ivory Coast, and Upper Volta) has grown. "Operation Fish," a state organ 
charged with promoting production as well as collecting, processing, and shipping 
fresh fish, continues to create problems for the fishermen's cooperative, a 
souvenir of the Modibo period. The price of nets, of motors, and of fuel has 
continued to increase, whereas this year a comparison of the price for a kilogram 
of fish indicated that there had been a fall of 40 percent from February, 1980, 

to February, 1981, despite a substantial decline in production. This decline is 
explained by the relative decline in the tonnage of "captain" fish caught. 


In these circumstances the distribution of food under the F'™ (World Food Program), 
in which USAID is participating, and there are sacks of corn distributed by the 
ACDI (Canadian aid organization), is like putting mustard plasters on a wooden leg. 
Intended to provide a nutritive supplement which the growers of millet can no 
longer furnish, these products of foreign aid are found on sale, unfortunately, 
within sight and sound of everyone in the Mopti market. 
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A Circuit Through the Desolation 


There is nothing astonishing, therefore, that in view of these problems everything 
was done in this town to make the preparation of a simple, technical film on 
fishing almost impossible to achieve. Certain persons from the state organ, 
"Operation Fish," even displayed surprising conduct when they saw a camera. 
Moreover, we just barely avoided mouldering away in prison for having filmed 

an off-duty soldier, by chance, in a canoe. 


Hardly had we escaped from that labyrinth, than a new complication appeared 
before us on the river. This was the matter of the many branches in which the 
"Djoliba" (Niger River, in the Bambara language) divides in the delta region. 
Without the help of Ousmane, our Bozo guide, we would perhaps still be there, 
the more so as the bottom in places is only about 15 cm from the surface, such 
as on Lake Debo, for example. Only the cleverness of our mechanic, in lifting 
the motor of our boat, permitted us to cross. If this had not been so, over the 
entire 30 km we would have gashed our feet on the fresh water oysters as we 
dragged our boats, instead of the five kilometers we had to pull then. 


From Tombouctou to Gao the river proved to be more navigable. This permitted 
us to make frequent stops in the Touareg villages on the sides of the dunes, 
where we were often committed to the difficult task of eating, without frowning, 
the rice with rancid hutter which was offered to us as a dainty dish. 


It would have been bad taste on our part to have made any more excuses for our 
digestions. The deep regret of the Peul shepherds, who were often very sorry 
over not being able to offer us the milk which their gaunt cattle could no longer 
give, made us feel even worse. 


It was difficult, in this area, to see this situation other than in painful terms. 
Farther on, after Gao, it was even harder when difficulties with the maps and 
problems in communicating with the Sonrai and then the Djerme bush people combined 
in taking away any pleasure from the rest of the trip. 





Five kilometers after Ansongo, a troublesome turning point in our trip, a veritable 
forest of bushes growing out of rocks forecast a new labyrinth, scattered with 
rapids, this time. These were rapids which we had to climb above at the price of 

a thousand detours, when an apprentice guide, anxious to force our hands, deliber- 
ately misled us into a dead end. 


Niger: Arrival of a Shipwrecked Crew 


When we were worn out from having walked and groped our way all day in river 
bottom lands which our bitter mechanic compared in comfort to the bed of an 
Indian fakir, we set up our bivouac at the first shepherd's home which luck 

threw our way. Then spectators gathered to watch us. Each of our meals in the 
region between Ansongo and Niamey, where no one in the brush area spoke French, 
was watched by eyes from a kind of court of miracles which was more intrigued 

by the strangeness of our behavior than concerned with begging some favor from us. 
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In passing the few hippopotamuses which deigned to wallow peacefully on their 
sand banks no longer looked like nuisances but rather as agreeable distractions 
in the race agaifist the declining level of the river, which dropped more rapidly 
until we reached Niamey. 


The gate was quite narrow which finally let us flee from Mali. At Labezanga, 

the frontier town, one of the canoes was ripped open on the rocks in the rapids. 

We thought then that we were out of our difficulties, fooled by the approximate 
English words of the Haoussa harpooners who had come from Nigeria. However, we 

had to drag ourselves along between river banks up to the Nigerian capital, with 
the people at times fleeing at our approach. On 20 May we arrived like shipwrecked 
sailors in our broken-down canoes with wobbly silhouettes and with the propellers 
on our motors well worn down after 2,000 km of grinding against rocks. We will 

not speak of ourselves, dressed in rags, who drew the pity even of the people 
selling mangoes. 
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MAURITIUS 


SSR THREATENS STATE OF EMERGENCY;POSTPONING ELECTIONS 


Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 28 Aug 81 pp 1,4 


[Report: "SSR Once Again Raises the Threat of Proclaiming a State of Emergency and 
of Postponing General Elections"] 


[Text] He is ready to ally himself with any party whatever for the 
sake of governing the country; 


Municipal elections were postponed “because of violence." 


Once again, in the course of his press conference, held yesterday, Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam threatens to impose a state of emergency and postpone general elections 
should violence develop in the country in the forthcoming weeks and months. Actually, 
SSR claimed that indications already existed to the effect that some political par- 
ties, particularly the PMSD [Mauritian Social Democratic Party] and the MMM [Mauri- 
tian Militant Movement] ("both are parties of trouble," he believes), could develop 

a climate in which "violence, threats and intimidations" would prevail. 


Pressed by the journalists, however, SSR nevertheless admitted that he was prepared 
to contemplate an alliance with any party, including the PMSD, the Rally for Progress 
and Freedom (RPL) and the MMM. He did not exclude an alliance with the MMM after the 
next general elections. 
Nevertheless, he thinks that the MMM is an "antidemocratic party," and is planning to 
call upon "all democratic parties," i.e., the PMSD headed by Eliezer Francois and 
the party headed by Gaetan Duval (if they approach me, I will settle the situation 
between them, said he), as well as the RPL, and asked them to rally against the MMM 
and the PSM, in order to defeat the “antidemocratic" aims of the latter. 


As to the climate of violence which, in his view, could be instigated by the MMM and 
the PMSD, Sir Seewoosagur particularly alluded to the day of 6 September, when the 
General Workers Federation (GWF), a trade union federation close to the MMM, will be 
celebrating its 10th anniversary in Port Louis, and to the day of 7 September, or the 
day following the gr-at demonstration which is being prepared currently by Sir Gaetan 
Duval, who is relying on the mass participation of all Mauritians who are dissatis- 
fied with the current situation, particularly the unemployed. SSR stated again that 
he had been informed that supporters of the PMSD would even block the streets of the 
capital. 
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"The Voter Must Not Be Intimidated" 


In answer to a journalist who asked whether the government was not actually looking 
for a "pretext" for proclaiming a state of emergency and thus postponing the elec- 
tions, Sir Seewoosagur simply answered, "If you are seeking in that direction, you 
will find it." SSR emphasized that general elections must take place in an atmos- 
phere of peace which will favor the freedom of the balloting. "An atmosphere of 
violence and threats would intimidate the voter and thus deprive him of his freedom 
to vote as tie wishes." 


One of the main topics raised in the course of the press conference held by SSR yes- 
terday was the preservation of democracy. He let it be understood clearly that his 
model is democracy as practiced in the West, “specifically in Europe and the United 
States." In his view, among all third world countries, Mauritius and India alone 

have pluralist democratic systems. He emphasized that the Mauritians must not be ul- 
timately deprived of the political freedom they are enjoying today. Within this con- 
text SSR charged the MMM and the PSM of willingness to inaugurate a dictatorial regime 
and to organize a real witch hunt, specifically by persecuting cadres. He pointed out 
that the MMM had already drafted a "blacklist" of cadres of which it will get rid once 
in power. 


SSR called upon the civil servants to beware of MMM intentions. "I would like to cau- 
tion the civil service against this danger," the prime minister emphasized. 


The Press Should "Contribute Its Share" 


SSR reminded the press of the freedom it is enjoying under the current system. It is 
true, SSR stated, that there was a period of censorship the purpose of which was the 
re-establishment of a normal situation in the country. However, this was a "short 
period." SSR emphasized that currently the press is free to criticize the government. 
However, he added, this same press should "make its contribution" and acknowledge the 
achievements of the labor government. 


SSR proceeded to list the main accomplishments of the labor government. At one point 
he conceded that other parties such as the PMSD, the CAM [Moslem Action Committee] 
and the IFB [Independent Forward Bloc], which participated in the coalition govern- 
ments, had also contributed to its achievements. He accused his adversaries of 
wanting to put an end to the system of free education and reminded the audience that 
it was the Labor Party that introduced numerous measures aimed at fimproving the life 
of the farmers, compared with their previous situation. 


Sir Seewoosagur vigorously defended the thesis to the effect that there was no danger 
in Mauritius becoming further indebted and that Paul Berenger ("who considers himself 
an economic expert, whereas he is not") is misleading public opinion by claiming the 
opposite, namely that the island of Mauritius has reached the limit of indebtedness. 
The prime minister stated that loans borrowed from abroad are used for a good purpose, 
such as the development of infrastructures. He cited as proof the Bulk Sugar Terminal 
which today brings far greater revenues to the country than the amount borrowed for 
the implementation of this project. 
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The Island of Mauritius: ‘Still the Best Country in Which To Live' 


The other major thesis of the prime minister's press conference was that, in his view, 
the island of Mauritius is still by far a better country in which to live than others, 
for the following reasons: 


The people have d great deal of money: "Look at the way they play the horses, for 
example! The Mauritian has money to burn. The country is prosperous, there is no 
misery!" 


There is no waiting in line, as in some other countries, for buying foodstuffs in 
stores throughout the country. "We have everything." 


Mauritius is one of the countries where vegetables are the least expensive. Prices 
are rising in general "but not like elsewhere." 


Stability and harmony prevail in the country. Mauritius is outside the violent politi- 
cal and social crises which are shaking up the world and cost the lives of thousands 

of people every day. "Human life and even the life of an animal" is sacred in Mauri- 
tius. "In Mauritius we respect human life whereas elsewhere human life is not re- 
spected." 


It is the Labor Party, SSR emphasized, that deserves the credit for maintaining in 
Mauritius such a situation, which is so greatly conducive to peace, freedom and pros- 
perity. 


Municipal Elections: ‘Postponement Because of Violence' 


Asked about the postponement of municipal elections, which is a violation of demo- 
cratic principles which the Labor Party claims to support, the pr minister 

stated that the elections were postponed because of too much "disturbance" in the 
municipalities, for which reason elections could not be held, in any way, "as long 

as an atmosphere of violence existed." When a journalist asked if it were not better, 
in accordance with democratic procedures, to let the electorate freely decide through 
elections if the municipalities had been properly or improperly managed, rather than 
to assume for himself the right to judge instead of the voters, SSR gave an evasive 
answer, repeating that there were no elections "because there was violence" (editor's 
note: such was not the case at the time the elections were postponed). 
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MAURITIUS 


EDITORIAL REACTION TO SSR PRESS CONFERENCE 


Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 28 Aug 81 p 4 
[Editorial by Lindsay Riviere: "Guardians of the Nation?"] 


[Text] Evasive and mysterious as always, alternately reassuring and threatening, 
avoiding embarrassing subjects by winning over the laughers, as usual, Sir 
Seewoosagur Ramgoolam had properly "prepared" his performance of yesterday: to speak 
for more than one hour with the country without telling anything truly new or consis- 
tent, but saying enough for promoting doubts on a number of points; giving oneself 
the good role of defender of great democratic principles but refusing to justify the 
string of antidemocratic decisions made by his administration (specifically the post- 
ponement of municipal elections); embodying stability and law and order, whereas it 
is his policy which today triggers instability, disorder and defiance of the law; 
finally, making public vwpinion swallow the enormous fact of an eventual postponement 
of elections, under the pretext of a premature defense of the right of the electorate 
to vote freely. 


Unquestionably, SSR is the only one who could play such a comedy with such impunity 
and be able to confuse matters and minds in such a stupefying manner with such simpli- 
city! 


Current difficulties? "We are not alone?" Unemployment? "Mostly fictitious!" Mas- 
sive public indebtedness? "Nothing to worry about; we are far from the critical 
threshold." The postponement of municipal elections and the arbitrary nature of the 
central administration? "There was a risk of troubles and, furthermore, one cannot 
have elections every day!" The other political parties? "All of them are antidemo- 
cratic." Why then discuss with them and offer them coalitions? "Because we let all 
people of good will come to us." General elections? "This is my business." 


Who in Mauritius or under any democratic system could get off so easily and remain 
credible with broad population segments after such statements? 


Yesterday's performance of the prime minister is an insult to the intelligence of 

the Mauritians. SSR may be mixed up as far as the times and the public are concerned 
if he believes that a society as aware and responsible as ours has become after 13 
years of independence would be content to accept as an explanation of the current cri- 
sis and its consequences yesterday's and today's "agitation on the part of the oppo- 
sition.” 
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Yesterday, clear answers were expected of the prime minister concerning the major 
problems of today and the concerns which are apparent these days in the government: 
What is the base for claiming the existence of troubles and the risk of troubles? 

How big are such troubles? As minister of the interior, what measures does he intend 
to take if he is certain of the gravity of the situation? SSR answered by claiming 
that it is not even the police who informed him of the severity of the situation, 
"mais dimoune pe cause." Is this something which merits the threat of postponing the 
elections? SSR's answer to this appeared as though the general elections, which are 
the supreme right of the population, were a favor which he was granting the people 
and a decision which was his to make ("This is my business!). 


Only one step separates this from the view of the PMSD [Mauritian Social Democratic 
Party] and the MMM [Mauritian Militant Movement], expressed this morning (read about 
it elsewhere) that it is a "provocation." 


The imminent general elections and the hope for a change in personalities and, per- 
haps, in politics, either within the framework of the same system or of another, may 
be that which today is still restraining the feeling of frustration, which is growing 
among the population with every passing month. Anything which could postpone such 
elections may cause important consequences affecting the morale of the nation and 
worsen the Mauritian malaise. The mystery with which SSR surrounds the elections and 
the rather arbitrary right he assumes on the holding of the elections have triggered 
a heavy feeling of political suspense over Mauritius, which hardly contributes to im- 
proving the situation in the country. 


For many years the laborists have behaved as if they owned the country. By virtually 
confiscating the right to the holding of elections (regional and national), by in- 
sisting that "this is my business," and engagiug in a sort of blackmail of the popula- 
tion, SSR is now behaving as the guardian of the nation in making decisions on its 
behalf. Yet we believed that the island of Mauritius had reached maturity on 12 March 
1968. 
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MAURITIUS 


LIBYAN DIPLOMAT ADDRESSES MYT MEETING 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 14 Aut 81 pp l, 4 


[Yext] The MYF [Muslim Youth Federation] held a reception at 
Margaret Hall Sunday 9 August to celebrate id-al-fitr. The 
reception was honored by the presence of Ibrahim al-Jaddy, 
secretary of the Libyan People's Bureau in Mauritisu. Also 
attending the reception were Hassen Heerah, honorary 
president of the MYF, and several representatives of 

various clubs and social organizations. 


Mr Imbrahim al-Jaddy, secretary of the Libyan People's Bureau in Mauritius, was 

asked to make a speech. He said that it was a great pleasure for him to attend 

the reception given by the MYF to celebrate id-al-fitr, but at the seme time that 

id is celebrated, several questions should be asked. He went on to say that one should 
celebrate id, as well as any other holy day, because holy days are in accordance 

with religious teaching. But at the same time, he said, one should ask some ques- 
tions. It goes without saying, he added, that many other peoples are celebrating 

id and if we are also celebrating then we are joined and linked by a number of ties 
with others celebrating id wherever they may be: in Libya, Syria, or anywhere else. 
And if we are linked with those who are celebrating and rejoicing, we should also 

be linked with those who unfortunately are unable to celebrate or rejoice. We should 
share their suffering and their pain. Our duty is to search for ways, however 
humble, even if only in terms of moral support, to alleviate their pain and distress, 
said Mr al-Jaddy. Today, we are celebrating id, but do we not also have a duty to 
those who have no home in which to celebrate id, who have no land, no country, no 
mother, no father, no children, and no family? The example that I take today is in 
fact that of our Palestinian brothers. 


He continued his speech by noting, in reference to assistance, that Islam and the 
Muslim nation have three holy places, specifically Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, 

and that when making the pilgrimage (Hajj), Muslims are supposed to visit these 
three places. "We have lost one of these places, Jerusalem, and if we are not care- 
ful, we will lose the others. We could lose any other place the same way we lost 
Jerusalem. The Zionists already control the Golan, a part of the Nile, the Taif, 
and tomorrow they may take another site. Besides, they are already saying, as 

they used to say about Jerusalem, that the Kaaba Shariff (which was built by the 
prophet Abraham) belongs to them. We cannot rest with arms folded and say, ‘no, no, 
the Kaaba is ours,’ that will not change anything. We must act." 
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It was in these terms that the secretary of the people's bureau put the audience on 
guard against the underhanded tricks of the Zionists, adding that the latter desire 
only the destruction of the Arab nation, the Muslim nation, and whatever affects 
the Muslim nation affects us as well, and we must act if we do not want to wake up 
some day and find we can no longer go on the pilgrimage. 


Dignity 


He also added that Islam preaches peace and is a peaceful religion, but Islam also 
preaches the dignity of man, and one must fight to maintain that dignity instead 

of resting with arms folded whild Menachem Begin makes scandalous, provocative 
statements and the Israelis bomb the people in Lebanon. We should fight for our 
language, for our dignity, for our religion, our homes, and freedom. For it should 
be rememberdd that "only he deserves life who dies for dignity." Allah himself is 
a liberator, the Prophet Muhammad was a liberator, he freed us from evil tendencies 
and evil ideas. 


Discussing terrorism, Ibrahim al-Jaddy asked the audience to reflect on terrorism 
in the following way: What is terrorism? Is it the fight for dignity? Is it the 
fight of a people without a homeland, who have been expelled from their native soil? 
Is it the struggle for stability in Lebanon? Is it the aid and support given to 

a people suffering from injustice, exploitation, and domination? If these struggles 
are what is meant by terrorism, then indeed we should all wish to be called "terror- 
ists." But if, on the other hand, terrorism means imperialism, fascism, Zionism, 
the CIA, colonialism, domination, pillage of the resources of others, exploitation 
and deculturalization, why then we should not wish to be called terrorists, we 

who are meeting here today. We are linked by solid ties, whether the imperialists 
like it or not, and whatever affects the Arab world also necessarily affects us, 

and similarly, as we belong to the OAU [Organization of African Unity], whatever 
affects the African world must also affect us. 


He ended by expressing best wishes to the Muslim brothers and sisters on the 
occasion of id, both by reassuring the Mauritian people of the love and support of 
the fraternal Libyan people and also by urging the audience to coexist peacefully 
with the other communities of interest. 





The honorary president next took the floor. Hassen Heerah for his part extended 
best wishes to the Muslim brothers and sisters on the occasion of id and asked 

the secretary of the people's bureau to transmit to the most great Muslim leader, 
Col Qadhdhafi, and the fraternal Libyan people, our salutations and felicitations. 
He then expressed his faith in the young people of the MYF, for, he said, they are 
inspired by the youth of the Jamahiriya who themselves are inspired by the glorious 
revolution of El Fateh. He also announced that a 15-member delegation will leave 
for Tripoli to attend a conference on Islam. He went on to say that when these 
youths return they will have more knowledge, which will enable them better to 

serve the Oummah and raise the flag of Islam higher still. 


Mr Heerah also vehemently denounced the statement made by Mr Chester Crocker, 
published in L'EXPRESS of 21 July 1981. He said that he considers that statement 
an attempt to discredit the guide of the revolution of El Fateh in his sublime 
battle to give a voice to the voiceless, names to the nameless, power to the 
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powerless, He ended his remarks by congratulating the secretary of the people's 
bureau for his sensible retort to Crocker and by assuring the guide of the Libyan 
revolution and people of our unconditional support. 


The president of the MYF, M.S. Chetty, also made a speech. Giving a summary of 
the history of the 24 years of the federation's existence, he said that the federa- 


tion's aim is to work for the well-being of the Muslim community. He then spoke 
about the federation's various activities. 
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MAURITIUS 


RESPONSIBILITY, ROLE OF THE PRESS DISCUSSED 
Prime Minister Criticizes Press 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 28 Aug 81 p l 


/Text/ “The government is an institution that makes decisions. The opposition 
criticizes. But the press, which may be in agreement or not, should remember the 
fact that the opposition has a job as such. The press cannot only blame us for 
certain decisions and talk only of the opposition's program" 


Sir Seewoosagur was speaking of the threat of a dictatorship that hangs over 
Mauritians, putting people energetically on guard. 


“I have been told that. the MMM/PSM [Mauritian Socialist Party] has a black list. 

Do Mauritians not have the right to think freely? The PT /Labor Party/ has never 
resorted to witch-hunting. I am putting both civil servants and Mauritians in 
general on guard. They must tell themselves that certain parties want to introduce 

a system of spying that takes away freedom in the home, at work, that simply takes 
away freedom and which would install a dictatorship. I ask them then to be vigilant." 


The prime minister who, right at the beginning of his speech spoke of the 
responsibilities of the press,said that certain journalists often misinterpret the 
government's decisions or miss certain facts. He cited an old Turkish adage and 
recalled that the Labor Party has always militated in favor of freedom of the press. 


When democracy was in danger and activists had to seize power by violence, it had 
to be restrained somewhat, but not for long. The Labor Party wants the press to 
be free so that it can share in the development of progress. 


Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam stressed that in the Third World, in Africa and in Asia, 
few countries enjoy such freedom of the press. But it is necessary for the press 
to show proof of its high sense of responsibility. 


Throughout the world there is talk of more or less perpetual crises, violence, 
wars, death, hunger. Mauritius has up to now enjoyed a certain stability. 
Mauritians should do everything to preserve it. 


In a newspaper it has been said that the Labor Party is "doomed". Why is it then, 


asked the prime minister, who, while not minimizing the support of the _PMSD 
/Mauritian Social Democratic Party/, the IFB /Independent Forward Bloc/, and the 
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CAM /Moslem Action Committee/, stressed that it was the PT which gave universal 
suffrage and the right to vote for youths of 18 years old. The PT assumed its 
responsibilities, it gave Mauritians a new direction, without confusion or violence, 
without threat or bloodshed. In Angola, for example, life has no value. People 
kill every day. In Mauritius, even the life of animals is respected. Is it not 
then an irony to claim that the Labor Party is doomed? 


Attitudes of Press 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 3l Aug 81 pp l, 4 


/Text/ A seminar on information started this merning at the University of Mauritius 
and followed very closely the reproaches made by the prime minister at a press 
conference last Thursday. It must be said in defense of those who are in the 
profession of offering their readers a newspaper every day that often their good 
faith can be abused by an informer who takes advantage of peak hours to appear. 

On the other hand, it would be a very unwise person who would believe straight 

away everything that appeared before his eyes or that he heard, without making a 
little effort to discriminate. 


It should also be emphasized that, in the area of information, the government 
allows itself to be completely preceded by masters of systematic indoctrination. 
The most recent example is the fuss made regarding the visit made by the president 
of the MMM, who was said to have been invited by the head of the White House for 

a private interview. And only about 10 days ago, when the spokesman for the 

Sugar industry had stated that the signs of a second devaluation were apparent, 
the government waited for a number of hours before publishing an official denial. 


Nevertheless, it is clear that some people take pleasure in or feel it their duty 
to leave their readers with little hope for the survival of the country. They 
Occupy themselves almost totally in stopping any momentum, in spreading panic in 
all quarters. They want to prove the failure of the agricultural diversification, 
pretending to forget that the star performers of the opposition, who were present 
at the national conference last year, quickly changed their tune when they heard 
the technicians tell them what they did not know either through stupidity or 
dilatory tactics. 


If they were to be told, on this subject, that Mauritians do not want to grow 
vegetables in their back gardens because housewives can get them in the markets or 
even in the supermarkets, when these vegetables are frozen? If they were to be 
asked how many coconut palms, litchis, mango tress, tamarind trees, and banana 
trees have been cut down to make room for the construction of housing? 


No one can deny it: freedom of the press is a safety valve for democracy. It is 
thus desirable that the government's faults be pointed out, but is systematic 
opposition democratic, logical, or desirable in a developing country? Should we not 
also criticize the opposition, which has had a remarkable performance of more or 
less camouflaged defiance for the generally accepted rules of national assemblies? 


And when the prime minister wants to exercise his constitutional right to decide 
the date of the elections, does he become “guardian of the nation" then? Can 
objectivity become subjective? 
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MAURITIUS 


RECORD BUDGET DEFICIT, FINANCIAL CRISIS DISCUSSED 
In 1981-1982 Budget 
Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 20 Aug 81 p 1 


[Text] The country is headed toward a record deficit in the 1981-82 budget, which 
may run to 1.4 to 1.5 billion rupees, as compared to the original estimate of 1.151 
billion (current budget and development). 


Meeting with representatives of the employer and labor sectors yesterday (see fol- 
lowing article), the minister of finance stated, we have learned, that the estimated 
1981-82 budget deficit will in fact be substantially greater. The recent wage in- 
crease granted by the government will bring the deficit to 1.376 billion rupees, the 
finance minister made it clear. If expenditures are increasing, revenue is declining 
steadily, which will further increase the deficit. 


Thus, with the reduced tax bite (reduced to only 600,000 tons or less), the govern- 
ment will lose some 100 million rupees in various incomes. The slowdown of the 
economy is also leading to reduced sums collected in income taxes. 


The expenditures initially planned for the rice and flour subsidies (230 million 
rupees) will be increased with the rise in the dollar (17 percent on an average in 
a few weeks), and as the government will not increase the price of basic foodstuffs, 
the state will thus have to absorb the additional expenditure. 


All these factors together will put the state budget deficit at 1.4 billion rupees 
or even 1.5 billion rupees, it is now estimated. 


Serious Economic Situation 


Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 20 Aug 81 pp l, 4 


[Text] The economic situation in the country has again become as serious as it was 
prior to the October 1979 devaluation. There are deficits in all accounts, destiny 
has plagued us with successive declines in agricultural production, unemployment has 
reached an “intolerable” level, and the 1981-82 budget deficit will be larger than 
initially planned. Thus the time has come for sacrifice and cooperation by all. 

This is the message voiced by the minister of finance, Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo, in the 
course of the meeting of the first National Economic Council (NEC), including 
representatives of the government, the Employers’ Federation and the trade union 








sector. The minister of finance stated forcefully, however, that there will not as 
a result be a further devaluation (see below) and that the program for structural 
readjustment of the national economy drafted with the assistance of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund will be fully respected. 


This first meeting of the NEC was on the whole satisfactory for all three parties 
involved in the development of the economy. A second meeting is scheduled for 
2 September. 


Yesterday's session was devoted above all to a long explanation by Sir Veerasamy 
Ringadoo «of the general economic situation and the current difficulties being ex- 
perienced by the sugar industry and the state. 


The prospects are gloomy, Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo revealed yesterday, since employment 
in the large establishments in the country has declined, with a drop of 199,000 in 
1979 to only 197,000 in 1980, representing a decrease of 2,000 (when the creation of 
several thousand new jobs was hoped for). Employment has increased only in the small 
and average enterprises, and if in the final analysis the total number of employees 
increased from 286,000 in 1979 to 291,000 in 1980 (i.e., an increase of 5,000), this 
was above all due to the small enterprises. But an additional 5,000 employed is far 
from the figure required to overcome unemployment. The official unemployment figure 
had reached 59,000 at the last estimate, and if this figure includes some who are 
fictitiously unemployed, it is nonetheless "intolerable," the minister of finance 
stated. 


Moreover, deficits are increasing. The trade balance deficit had already reached 
1.4 billion rupees for the first half of 1981. The balance of payments deficit will 
be sizable also. The state budget deficit for 1981-82 (see below) will be very 
large, probably 1.4 billion rupees or more. National consumption is holding steady: 
80 cents out of each rupee go for consumption. 


However, Sir Veerasamy defended the current orientation of the government policy of 
cooperating with the International Monetary Fund (IMF). "If we cease to work with 
the World Bank and the IMF, the country would cease to function" he said as a warning 
to those in the opposition who deplore the fact that Mauritius remains under the 
"sponsorship" of the IMF, which dictates its economic policy to it. Without the aid 
of the IMF, it would henceforth be impossible for Mauritius to obtain foreign loans, 
in eurodollars or otherwise, he explained. 


Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo said that the government keeps it commitments to international 
institutions, and it will continue to work with them, as other countries do, more- 
over, since Mauritius is not the only one to find itself in this situation. A World 
Bank team will come to Mauritius to study the development of the situation shortly, 
and another team fromthe IMF will come to study the situation prior to the new 
negotiations with the Mauritian government with a view to the release of new credit 
facilities. The social partners may, if they so desire, meet with these teams, Sir 
Veerasamy said. 


The minister of finance also stressed the current difficulties in the sugar industry. 
He expressed his conviction that the MSPA [Mauritius Sugar Producers Association] 
“exaggerates” the difficulties of some of its members. He reiterated his opinion 
that the problems of the sugar industry (see yesterday's LE MAURICIEN) cannot be 
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dealt with overall, but should be analyzed plantation by plantation. For despite the 
poor crop last year, some plantations made a profit, he said. It is also necessary 
to make a clear distinction between the immediate problem of liquid assets (certain 
plantations do not have enough liquid assets to cover their payrolls), which the 
government plans to cover with the aid of the Bank of Mauritius and the State Bank, 
and the longer range problem of the profitability of the industry. The government 
has no desire to see the profitability of the mother industry threatened, and it will 
take all the future steps necessary. 


Three World Bank experts who are at present in Mauritius are working actively on 
setting up a sugar unit which will be attached to the Ministry of Economic Planning 
and Development. 


This new unit will have the task of studying the finances of the sugar industry and 
will be functional “rather soon." Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo, who devoted the greater 
part of his address to the situation in the sugar industry, admitted that the govern- 
ment does not for the moment have the practical means of checking on the finances 

of that industry. "The government is not suitably equipped to undertake the work 

of verification that it would like to," he said. Although the government is unable 
to establish an exact idea of sugar profitability at the present time, Sir Veerasamy 
explained that in his view, the level of the sugar plantations’ indebtedness "is not 
as alarming as they would have us believe. They have substantial assets and can 
borrow much more." 


Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo took this occasion to denounce the "psychosis and scenario" 
promoted by the MSPA just after the parliamentary vote on preferential wage compen- 
sation to the workers in the sugar industry. 


At this point, the minister of finance stated that the government favors the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the sugar industry more than ever. However, he 
explained, the government does not heve any intention of appointing such a commission 
prior to the coming general elections. "The covernment believes that in this pre- 
election period, people's minds are not calm,” Sir Veerasamy Ringadoo said. 
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MAURITIUS 


LIBYAN GIFTS OF MONEY, EQUIPMENT REPORTED 
Gift to Handicapped 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 1 Aug 81 p 1 
[Text] A gift of 100,000 rupees has been made by Libya to 
handicapped Mauritians, as part of the International Year of 
the Handicapped. The national committee has decided to allot 
40,000 rupees for acquisition of 10 wheelchairs and accessories. 


The following institutions will receive allocations : 


"Physically Handicapped Welfare Association": 3,000 rupees for the prrchase of 20 
chairs to be used by those who work on machines. 


"Cheshire Home": 5,000 rupees for enlarging the gardens. 
"Apeim": 8,000 rupees for equipment. 
"Rodrigues Handicapped Committee": 4,000 rupees for four wheelchairs. 


"The Mauritian Fraternal Association of the Infirm and Handicapped": 10,000 rupees 
on condition that those who return from Reunion teach what they have learned abroad. 


"School for the Blind": 8,000 rupees for a tape recorder and other necessary items. 
"Mauritius Mental Health Association": 8,000 rupees for acquisition of tools. 
"School for the Blind": 6,494 rupees. 
Gift of Ambulances 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 6 Aug 81 p 1 
[Text] Three ambulances, a gift from the Socialist People's Libyan 
Arab Jamahiriya, will soon be made available to the Rodrigues 


hospital service. 


These vehicles, originally bearing the Daihatsu brand, have been reconverted into 
ambulances by Leal and Company, Ltd. The cost of each ambulance amounts to 90,000 
rupees. 
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Two of these ambulances will be attached to the health centers of La Ferme and Mon 
Lubin. The third will be put at the disposal of the Roche-Bon-Dieu police and will 
be utilized for transport of emergency cases from the sourheastern part of the 
country. 


These ambulances will be officially turned over to the acting prime minister to- 
morrow by the secretary of the People's Bureau of the Socialist Libyan Arab People's 
Jamahiriya, Mr I. al-Jaddy. 


They will be sent to Rodrigues by the next boat. 
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MAURITIUS 


~ et ap see 


TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF LIBYAN EVOLUTION CELEBRATED 


> ee ee 


Labor Party Delegation 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 25 Aug 81 p 1 


[Text] The Libyan Arab Socialist People's Jamahiriya has | 
invited a governmental delegation to attend the celebra- 
tion marking the 12th anniversary of the 1 September revolu- 

tion. 


The delegation is headed by Sir Kher Jagatsingh, minister of education, who left : 
yesterday afternoon for Tripoli. He will be joined in the Libyan capital by 
Razack Peeroo, minister of labor, Kailash Purryag, minister of social security, 
and Burty David, president of the Labor Party, who are leaving today. They will 
return on 7 September. 


The 12th anniversary of the Libyan revolution assumes special importance this year, 
in wake of the violation of Libyan territory by the Americans. Hundreds of foreign | 
representatives will be meeting in Tripoli to condemn that provocative act taken 

against a country which will be heading the Organization of African Unity next year. 


Exhibit At Cultural Center | 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 26 Aug 81 p 1 


[Text] "The Jamahiriya on the March": that is the theme of 
an exhibit which was officially opened Monday at the Libyan 
Cultural Center by the secretary of the Libyan People's 
Bureau in Mauritius, Mr Ibrahim al-Jaddy, before a group of 
the center's students and a number of luminaries. 


_ - — 


This exhibit recounts the great achievements in Libya since the 1 September revolu- 
tion. Many publications dealing with the economic, social, and cultural development, 
as well as the Green Book, are prominently displayed in the exhibit, which will 
remain open up to 27 August. 


The exhibit is part of the series of activities marking the 12th anniversary of the 
Libyan revolution. Various other activities are scheduled, including a competitive 


quiz, film showings, a forum dealing with the Green Book, and a cultural day at the | 
Port Louis Theater. 
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Invitation Declined 


Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 29 Aug 81 p 1 
[Article: "The PSM Declines Libyan Invitation"] 


[Text] The reason: The Libyan Embassy wanted to choose its 
representative itself. 


The Mauritian Socialist Party (PSM) has declined an invita- 
tion from the Libyan Embassy in Mauritius to send one of 

its representatives to Tripoli to attend, along with other 
Mauritian members of parliament, the celebration of the 12th 
anniversary of the Libyan revolution. The reason was that 
the party wanted to choose its own representative. while, 
according to the PSM, the Libyan Embassy insisted on a 
particular individual, in this case Dr Y. Maudarbaccus. 


Under ihese conditions, according to PSM sources, and as a matter of principle (the 
party believing it has the right to choose to be represented by a person of its 
choice), the PSM declined the invitation and criticized the position taken by the 


Libyan people's bureau. 


It is known that several ministers and members of parliament both of the Labor 

Party and the Mauritian Militant Movement [MMM] are presently attending the celebra- 
tion in Libya, including Ministers Jagatsingh, Peeroo, Burty David, and Jean-Claude 
de L'Estrac, deputy secretary general of the MMM. 
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MAURITIUS 


PUBLICATION OF NEW ISLAMIC JOURNAL LAUNCHED 
Port Louis THE NATION in French 4 Aug 81 p 1 


[Text] AL DAAWA AL ISLAMIA (Call to Islam) has begun publication. The first issue 
of the newspaper, whose editor is Hassen Heerah, came out on Sunday, the day of the 
Eid-Ul-Fitr holiday. 


In an editorial, Mr Heerah wrote: 


"We adore God, we turn toward one Kaaba and we are guided by one koran. Islam and 
all Moslems must be one. Small quarrels accumulate and become great manifestations 
of hatred and division, and have done immense harm to the Moslem community. Our 

goal, through this publication, is to work body and soul, to extent of our capacities, 
to contribute to uniting us and making us proud of ourselves." 


The newspaper also carried a message from Mr Ibrahim Al-Jaddy, secretary of the 
People's Bureau of the Libyan Jamahiriya, and the address delivered by Dr Mohamed 
Ahmer Al-Charif, secretary of the Libyan Call to Islam Organization during his 
recent visit. The printing is done by Regent Press and the artwork by APC--Publi- 
Conseil Ltd. 
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MAURITIUS 


TALKS ON PREFERENTIAL OIL RATES FROM IRAQ IN PROGRESS 
Port Louis LE MAURICIEN 18 Aug 81 pp l, 4 


[Text] The import of oil from Iraq to serve our domestic needs may be arranged at 

a preferential price on the governmental level. This possibility was mentioned by 
the ambassador of that country, Mr Alkassab Ihsan Ali, who presented his credentials 
to the governor general, Sir Dayendranath Burenchobay, yesterday. The ambassador 
then met with the prime minister, Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam, to whom he delivered a 
message from President Saddam Hussein, and the minister of foreign affairs, Sir 
Harold Walter. 


When questioned about this possibility, the ambassador stressed that two countries, 
Madagascar and Mozambique, benefited from such treatment before the outbreak of the 
Iraqi-Iranian frontier war, which led to a substantial reduction in Iraq's oil pro- 
duction. The policy of granting preferential treatment on exports to "brotherly and 
friendly" countries depends on the oil-producing countries themselves. Such a step, 
the ambassador believes, would allow the countries of the Third World to guarantee 
their own economic survival. In addition, Mr Alkassab noted that world inflation is 
not exclusively due to increasing oil prices, but to industrialized countries as 
well. 


With regard to bilateral relations, Mr Alkassab said he favors the signing of a 
cultural and economic cooperation agreement between the two countries, which would 
make it possible to contemplate the import of oil on a preferential basis. Within 
this framework, it was said, the ambassador's visit constitutes "a step forward in 
this direction." 


Speaking of the Iraqi-Iranian frontier conflict, the ambassador said that Iran had 
"always had claims on Iraq" and that this war has gone on in fact for at least 500 
years. The present conflict, Mr Aklassab said, was launched by the Iranians on the 
Kurdistan frontier, where they used 75 mm guns. The Iraqi response came immediately 
on 4 September, and the army has been able to push the Iranians about 40 km back 
into Iran. "We want to live in peace and as good neighbors with Iran, and this is 
why we accepted the Security Council proposal, as well as that of the nonaligned 
nations. But the Iranians do not want to hear of any such thing. They reject 
negotiations and are continuing the war, even during the month of Ramadan," the 
ambassador said. 


Questioned about the fall of President Saddam Hussein, predicted recently by some 
Iranian emissaries to Mauritius, the ambassador smiled slightly. "A number of 
Iranians, including Bani Sadr, want Saddam Hussein ousted, but it is Bani Sadr today 
who is in exile under Khomeini's dictatorship," he said, adding that the people of 
Iraq stand behind President Hussein. 
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MAURITIUS 


BRIEFS 


ETHANOL PROJECT--The ethanol project may benefit from financial aid provided by the 
African Development Bank (ADB) and the European Investment Bank (BEI). Discussions 
between the government and these international bodies are in progress. The estab- 
lishment of an ethanol corporation within this context is a possibility. Questioned 
on this subject, the minister of economic planning and development, Sir Rabindrah 
Ghurburrun, refused to say what the cost of the project and its structures will be. 
However, he stressed, the government has given its endorsement for the advancement 
of this project. It is already known that tests on vehicles were undertaken by the 
Shell Company at the request of the government. Some 20 vehicles were operated for 
almost a month using the gasoline-ethanol mixture, and the owners subsequently filled 
out a lengthy questionnaire concerning the efficiency of this fuel. It has been 
learned from company circles that other tests of the same sort will be undertaken 


during the summer season. [Text] [Port Louis LE MAURICIEN in French 19 Aug 81 p 1] 
5157 


SAUDI ARABIA SEEKS MEDICAL PERSONNEL--Doctors, nurses and paramedical personnel 
desiring employment in Saudi Arabia are advised that they must submit the necessary 
forms at the Ministry of Health, fifth floor of the registrar general's building in 
Port Louis by 31 August at the latest. We have learned that at least two specialist 
physicians have asked to go to Ryad. [Text] [Port Louis THE NATION in French 27 Aug 
81 p 1] 5157 


CSO: 4719/427 
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NAMIBIA 


U.S. ROLE IN NAMIBIA DESCRIBED 
Windhoek ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 8 Sep 81 p 2 
[Editorial by H. Feddersen: "The Role of the United States"] 


[Text] Following the meeting of European foreign ministers which took place over 
the weekend with Lord Carrington presiding, Europe seems to agree with the United 
States only in one question: for the last 5 months "substantial success" has been 
"achieved in the Namibia question" although no significant breakthrough can be ex- 
pected. Apart from the joint veto by the United States, recently there were 
sufficient examples of a separation between the United States and Europe. Questions 
of trade, defense expenditures, El Salvador, disarmament talks with the Soviet 
Union, the neutron bomb and the natural gas pipeline to the FRG revealed that even 
in 2 weeks no unified front would appear when the UN General Assembly resumes 
"normal" meetings on 24 September. 


Now Secretary of State Haig has announced it, and the Western Five responded: In 
spite of South Africa's incursions in Angola, U.S. contacts with Pretoria have be- 
come more intensive and more important than a public condemnation. The FRG and 
France are still appealing to South Africa to pull back its troops--an appeal which 
fell on deaf ears on 26 August--but both find economic sanctions inadvisable since 
these would primarily harm the blacks. 


The Republic of South Africa [RSA] is proceeding on the basis that free elections 
may only take place if no terrorism is to be expected from Angola. South Africa 
hopes that the United States, through its reassessment of the communist danger, can 
unite the Western allies. And we are reminded that Reagan, during the election cam- 
paign, promised that he would strengthen the Western alliance. 


Are the differences of opinion between the United States and Europe thus just a 
screen behind which the West is regrouping? It almost looks like it because while 
the United Nations increasingly more clearly is losing credibility, the United 
States is assuming a leading role. We should not let the signs of the time deceive 
us for the substantial successes could read in clear text just as well this way: 
through the new contact with the South Africans, the American succeeds in getting 
‘he former to give in to a decision which they otherwise would not have made. On 
the other hand, the RSA revealed some of its hardest side just recently. It 

showed that the fight is being waged “with its back to the ocean." Even the 
internal parties are finally(!) putting common obligations (as a "front against the 
SWAPO") in the foreground. 
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Since America should have learned something from the Vietnam crisis, our subcon- 
tinent might well become a "Vietnam crisis in reverse.” For this reason the West 
can speak of "successes" while the USSR is not getting any tougher. Yet it must be 
kept in mind that Russia must not lose face in respect to its African allies. The 
conflict continues to be complicated, even if the United States appears to be 
assuming the leading role. The meeting of the EC foreign ministers alters nothing 
about this. 
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NAMIBIA 


POSSIBLE NEW PROBLEMS EXAMINED 


Windhoek ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 11 Sep 81 p 2 
[Editorial by H. Feddersen: "New Powers--New Problems" ] 


[Text] When on Monday new government powers are given to the National Assembly and 
the Council of Ministers is increased by t“ree seats, these steps will not neces- 
sarily mean only that problems have thus been eliminated. Quite the contrary: 
there can even be new problems. 


At first the idea itself suggests that the general administrator will concentrate 
on his special area (city administration). For he has only three major areas of 
responsibility and the function, as the representative of South Africa, to counter- 
act the appearance of a unilateral declaration of independence. The responsibility 
of foreign policy will hardly be assumed by Excellency Hough; instead we have 

Dr Brand Fourie and Pik Botha. In the problem area of defense, the situation is 
similar: three generals (Malan, Viljoen, Lloyd) are in control and will remain so. 
That leaves only the sector of "questions of regulations." 


Since the necessary proclamations and laws about the First and Second Levels have 
been completed, the general administrator will be left the task which he has wanted 
Since taking office: the expert for municipal administration may devote himself to 
the Third Level, and we wish him success, 


The next session of the National Assembly which is to be increased by 22 represen- 
tatives will open on 20 October. The Damara government is already turning down any 
kind of cooperation. But that is not the only problem if one considers that before 
a national election a basis of trust must first be reestablished. New powers could 
become a disadvantage for the DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alliance] since a governing 
party can easily be criticized and its credibility becomes the focal point of this 
criticism. People have a "scapegoat"--only rarely is praise offered. 


The three additional seats in the Council of Ministers could well soon turn out to 
be a "drag." It is not clear who made this decision. It is likewise uncertain 
whether the different ministers will now assume responsibility over specific depart- 
ments or whether these will continue to be the concern of various committees. 


if the three additional members of the Council of Ministers ought to belong to the 
DTA, then there is the question of the criteria for qualifying. If an AKTUR [Action 
Front for the Preservation of Turnhalle Principles] member can become minister, why 








can't Messrs Garoeb or Kloppers, too? Other questions: What about the loyalty of 
these additional members? Can they claim, vis-a-vis their constituencies, in each 
instance that they are not conforming to a decision of the Council of Ministers or 
remain aloof from it? Doesn't the credibility of the Council of Ministers, which 
all too often has to make "cabinet decisions" behind closed doors and about non- 
partisan questions, perhaps suffer from this then? Since the thought arises that 

it is to be a question of three nonpolitical experts, there is a further question: 
Will these experts have the rank of minister? Must experts be ministers? Or the 
reverse: Must ministers be experts? (They have a large staff of experts available). 


If policy in the immediate future should be primarily concerned with municipal 
administration--and there are signs that it will--then probably one of the next 
ministers would have to be A. Amold. Through the actions on the northern border 
and in the United Nations once again some time has been gained for the domestic 
policy process. The problems, however, will not be so easily solved as they appear 
in theory at the green table and by decrees. Even France is occupied with the prob- 
lem of how to accommodate four communists in a socialist cabinet. However, it is 
easier to control the distribution of NATO's secret files than to form trust among 
the people of a country which at last became very skeptical. Mainly: by what 
criteria will the masses be convinced of the necessity of three new ministers (and 
then: why these!)? 
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NAMIBIA 


PROBLEMS OF CREDIBILITY NOTED 


Windhoek ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 14 Sep 81 p 2 
[Editorial by Arthur Suren: "Being Credible] 


[Text] Once again a delegation of our politicians has returned from the FRG after 
an intensive round of discussions; DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alliance] President 
Peter Kalangula and Dr Ben Africa and Hans-Juergen von Hase, members of the Council 
of Ministers. Not only their own reports, but also those of observers and the 
response in the German press attest to the fact that in the meantime a way has been 
found to represent better our interests and points of view than had clearly been 

the case until now. This includes a certain reluctance to assert our own demands 
which is not an expression of servility but rather of self-consciousness, as well as 
honesty related to the issue. 


The difficulty for our politicians has its beginnings in the fact that neither our 
National Assembly which emerged from the 1978 election nor our Council of Ministers 
is recognized abroad. However, if one insists on holding discussions in his 
capacity as a member of one of the two institutions, one must expect that authori- 
tative partners in discussion will not be available abroad. However, as the leading 
representatives of our multiracial party alliance of the DTA, one is welcome. 


Thus, it was smart to undertake a recent political “recruiting trip" as the DTA 
delegation. Following obvious diplomatic practices, the members of the delegations 
subordinated themselves to their highest ranking colleague, Peter Kalangula. That 
had to leave a good impression and be recognized. 


When, as members of the Council of Ministers from here, the DTA delegates gave up 
demanding an FRG minister as the only official partner of equal rank, they were 
also in a position to declare that they had no right to judge the scheduling of 
the minister of foreign affairs. In so doing they eliminated any suspicion of 
possible intentional provocation. They in no way embarrassed themselves, but 
rather the Foreign Office in respect to the public. For even in the German public 
it is expected that the Federal government will do the same things for the party 
leaders of the DTA as for the party leader of Nuyoma. 


There is complete justification for the expectation of politicians here to find 
more understanding for the situation of the Southwest than in any other country not 
only because of strong mutual German connections, but also because of the political 
situation there. Kalangula was deeply impressed by the Berlin Wall. Afterwards, 
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whenever he drew the comparison that his people, the Owambo, are similarly divided 
by a somewhat spiritual wall--on the one hand the adherents of a communist ideology 
of the SWAPO, on the other hand the defenders of a democratic freedom--, he can be 
certain everywhere of the attentiveness of his listeners. In his human words then, 
at least one remains credible: the good will of a sincere effort on his part and 
on the part of his colleagues in the party alliance. 


For anyone who really has something to say, it does not matter in what capacity he 
does it. The credibility of his statements does not depend on his offices. Like- 
wise, on the other side of the partners in the discussion, it is not the position 
but rather the influence which is decisive. Thus, it is not surprising that the 
delegation encountered the striking concern of FDP Bundestag delegates. Ultimately, 
this party supplies the minister of foreign affairs. This means: if the decisive 
discussions took place even in the “basement,” their results will nonetheless reach 
the floor where the boss is, with lasting effect. 


Based on the content of the discussions, the DTA delegation was confronted with two 
ranges of criticism: the racial discrimination which has, of course, been formally 
removed, but in practice continues, and the close tie to South Africa. 


From a European point of view the assertion that our Southwesters' political 

organs have an independence apart from South Africa in now way has the effect of 
being credible, rather ridiculous. In this, only honesty can bring it about that 
the realistic-political appraisal of the state of affairs becomes believeable 
through our politicians. Thus, it was useful that the DTA delegation did not 
attempt to conceal the relationship between South Africa and South-West Africa, 

the economic involvements of South-West Africa with South Africa and the definitely 
common interests of both countries, but on the other hand rejected any repudiation 
of South Africa. Such a demand is evidence rather of political fantasies by our 
critics. 


The circumstances and reasons which tie us to South Africa, particularly in the 
question of the high financing of our national budget and military protection, are 
ultimately more convincing than grand acts of lip-service by Western countries as 
support of our democratic forces. When side reservations are simultaneously in- 
cluded that the prerequisite for financial "development help" to Namibia is its 
internationally recognized national independence, then the taint of not being 
credible is no longer within us. 


If another country or the community of Western powers could convincingly guarantee 
us better financial help and military protection, we would gladly do without South 
Africa. That would suit South Africa itself because then it would have available 

more of the funds, which reach into the hundreds of millions, for its own purposes. 


The DTA delegation did well with the same honesty not to minimize in a foolish 
manner the occurrences of everyday racial discrimination. Only in this way will we 
find an ear among our critics abroad, to be able to explain the more immediate 
circumstances of such occurrences and to reveal that the reorientation processes 

in the mass of people take more time than one really has. 


Our internal laws can be just as good, our politicians can be just as honorable, 
but if an end to practical and flagrant racial discrimination does not become 
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visible, we will neither become nor remain trustworthy abroad.--But also at home 
these "trifles" repeatedly destroy the credibility of our democratic forces among 
those concerned. If we, vis-a-vis our real enemy, the SWAPO with its promises, want 
to prevail among the majority of our people, it is nigh time to put a strict end 

to acts of discrimination--even if it involves the use of existing penal provisions. 
This could not be stated clearly enough by the DTA delegation in Germany nor here 
either. 
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NAMIBIA 


CONTACTS WITH FRG DISCUSSED 
Windhoek ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 14 Sep 81 p 1 
[Unattributed article: "Effective Contacts"] 


[Text] Council of Ministers member H.-J von Hase, who returned to Windhoek 
yesterday with his colleagues Dr B. Africa and DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alliance] 
President P. Kalangula, said that he had found considerable good will in the FRG. 
He reported about the intensive discussions which were received with interest by 
the partners in the discussion in Berlin, the Rhine Palatinate and Mainz and 

about discussions with the recently created "Namibia discussion group" in which all 
Bundestag parties are represented. The ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG (AZ) had already given 
an extensive report through its Bonn correspondent. 


The DTA delegation was led by Kalangula and was able to hold 12 press conferences, 
3 television and 3 radio interviews--enabling them to address a great number of 
people--and was able to speak with representatives of all political parties, 3 
foundations and various churches. 


As representatives of the DTA the three delegates were at all times listened to, 
which would not have been the case if they had come as representatives of the NV 
[National Assembly] or the Council of Ministers. AZ asked: "It is striking that 
visits by representatives of internal political forces give preference to the FRG. 
Is it thought that the FRG government within the group of Five has decisive in- 
fluence?" Dr Ben Africa answered that because of the strong links of the German- 
speaking part of the population of South-West Africa/Namibia with Germany in Europe 
the best understanding could be expected. The FRG government, with its development 
help, is, however, also more committed in Africa policy than other countries. 


Von Hase made it clear that all three delegates had been put to work from morning 
to midnight, for the most part. "We were able to make our point of view clearly 
known in a very intensive form and achieved more publicity than we had expected." 
For example, they participated in the birthday celebration for former Bundestag 
president, Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier (75), and on this occasion were able to speak with 
a number of important politicians. 


In this connection a discussion with the German minister of foreign affairs him- 
self did not have any such weight. As much as the delegation would have liked to 
speak with one of the highest representatives of the FRG government, it was 
naturally explained that as guests it was not up to them to judge how a minister of 
foreign affairs divides up his time. 
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According to a report in DIE WELT, Genscher is ready to receive the DTA politicians; 
the date is firm: some time in October. 


Using impressive words, von Hase made clear how hard a time the Southwest ers’ 
representatives had abroad: "Our friends, as our enemies, obtain extensive infor- 
mation from the other side, too. We must not believe that we can say anything new 
to those who concern themselves with us in decisive areas. They know a great deal 
about us and naturally recognize the weak points right off." 


"Small events, such as the case of Dan Seemueller or the cadets of St. Paul's 
School, often have enormous impact. These things are viewed as pure discrimina- 
tion. In this it does not matter that we can point to our laws if we repeatedly 
engender incredulity by such practice and thus provide our friends with no oppor- 
tunity to intercede for us. If we do not alter that immediately, we will have big 
difficulties," explained von Hase. 


There were discussions with various agencies about development projects: especially 
education, transportation and water systems awakened considerable interest and 
contacts relating to these were initiated. "We need this support now, not after 
independence." As an example, von Hase mentioned the PSS project in Katutura 

for which donations from Germany can be expected shortly. 


Dr Africa, who nad stayed in New York for 3 days, was asked how the transfer of 
rather extensive powers to the Council of Ministers was viewed abroad. 


"Many groups--for example the SPD--demand that we should dissolve all ties to 
South Africa in order to become more credible." He had had to make it clear to 
these people that this would be comparable to a wiilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence and who would then take South Africa's place? "Outside South Africa no 
one is prepared to give us money,” said von Hase in response. 


After a visit in Berlin, Peter Kalangula, who unfortunately could not participate 
in yesterday's press conference, repeatedly made it clear to the Germans that his 
people, the Owambo, are also divided by a border. He expressed his fears by saying 
that with the help of the Russians a situation similar to that in Berlin could 
develop. 


Von Hase emphasized in answer to AZ: "FDP Bundestag delegate Rumpf and his party 
friends, as well as two SPD delegates (who had shown themselves in their visits 

in South-West Africa to be extremely critical) were anxious, in a spirit of commit- 
ment, to have the meeting with the ‘Namibia discussion group’ become a success." 
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NAMIBIA 


DTA DISCUSSIONS IN BONN 
Windhoek ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG in German 11 Sep 81 p 7 
‘Unattributed articie: "Fruitful Discussions in Bonn"] 


[Text] The president of the DTA [Democratic Turnhalle Alliance], Peter Kalangula, 
in a discussion with members of all three parties, again urged Bonn to provide 
Namibia with financial support even before achieving independence. 


At the first meeting of the Namibia discussion group Kalangula declared before 
delegates from the SPD, FDP and CDU/CSU that only with material and spiritual 
support from Western industrial countries could the dependence of the DTA on South 
Africa be softened. At the meeting, in which even Hildegard Hamm-Bruecher, minister 
of state in the Foreign Office, participated, the delegates said that such help is 
not possible because the FRG government, like the other governments of the West, 
weuld not recognize the Namibian Council of Ministers and regarded even the elec- 
tions of 1978 as “null and void." 


The discussion with the fractions’ Namibia experts was the highpoint in the DTA 
delegation’s trip through the FRG and West Berlin. The initiator of the Namibia 
discussion group, FDP delegate Dr Rumpf, said in response to the ALLGEMEINE ZEITUNG, 
that the conversation with Kalangula, Dr Ben Africa and Hans-Juergen von Hase had 
been a complete success in the view of all participants. In the process there had 
also been talk on matters “which cannot be stated openly." Kalangula had declared 
that the DTA was conducting a two-front struggle in Namibia: on the one hand in 
the north against the SWAPO and then in the interior against certain South African 
officials who were staking everything on torpedoing measures to do away with apart- 
heid. Dr Rumpf said that for the politicians in Bonn the discussion had been a good 
beginning for strengthening the activities of Namibia. He pointed to the fact that 
the discussion group wants to invite a prominant representative of the SWAPO next 
November. 


Prior to the meeting with the Namibia experts, the DTA delegation had met with 
delegates of the CDU/CSU and with Wolfgang Beitz, general secretary of the Otto- 
Benecke Foundation. In this conversation the politicians of the Union pointed to 
the fact that it was not a matter of achieving independence for Namibia at any 
price, but rather of giving the people an opportunity to decide, in guaranteed 
peace and freedom, their own fate. 
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In connection with this meeting Kalangula regretted the fact that an appointment 
with the delegation led by him had not been kept by the SPD. It was the second 
time that the Social Democrats--contrary to their often emphasized nonpartisanship 
in the Namibia question--had cancelled a previously firmly set appointment on 
short notice. 


The Otto-Benecke Foundation is the supporter of extensive programs to train skilled 
workers for African countries. Among other things, with the help of the founda- 
tion, several hundred experts were trained for Mugabe, the current prime minister 
of Zimbabwe. Even a number of Namibians, who are selected following recommendations 
by the SWAPO, receive training stipends from this institution. 


In the discussion with the foundation Kalangula urged General Secretary Beitz to 
contribute to the training of Angolan refugees in Namibia. The DTA president 
pointed to the fact that for several months increasingly more refugees from Angola 
were fleeing to Namibia because of the catastrophic political and economic situa- 
tion in their country. The Council of Ministers in Windhoek is not in a position 
to help these people from its own sources to any appreciable extent. 


Beitz said he felt it necessary to discuss this problem with the office of the UN 
commissioner for refugees. 


Kalangula and Dr Ben Africa are expected back in Windhoek on Sunday. They have 


scheduled a press conference for the late morning. Von Hase will remain in Europe 
a few more days. 
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